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ROYAL. 





BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





The Princess Eugenie, sister of the King of Swe- 
den, recently sold her diamonds to raise funds in or- 
der to complete a hospital in which she was interested. 
When visiting this hospital, after its completion, a 
suffering inmate wept tears of gratitude as she stood 
by his side, and the Princess exclaimed, “Ah! now I 
see my diamonds again.” 


Northward far, where Stockholm’s towers are 
gleaming, 
Sits a lady, in the firelight’s glow; 
From the violet heaven starlight streaming 


Wakes the myriad sparkles of the snow. 


Thoughtful is the lady—grave, yet tender,— 
Who may guess her nameless, new desire? 
She is royal,—on one finger slender 
Burns a ruby with its heart of fire. 


On asecond, cool, clear emeralds glisten; 
Diamonds kiss her arms, her breast, her brow. 
To! the lady bends, and seems to listen: 
Waiteth she dear friends, or lover's vow? 


Through the velvet of the curtains sweeping, 
Through the shielding crystal of the pane,— 

Through the city’s revelling and sleeping, 
Steals a Voice,—and comes, and comes again! 


From the shadowy walls—the ruddy embers— 
Wan, thin faces start, and pallid hands ;— 
Not dear pictured friends whom she remembers : 
Phantoms strange these, from undreamed 
lands! 


are 


Moans of pain, and grief-calls for the dying 
Break upon her spirit’s inward ear; 
Cries for help! The swift-shod moments flying 
Urge her to new duties, beartfelt, near. 
Pondering now,—her eyes her white hand shield- 
ing,— 

Firelight flashes on the ruby’s heart. 
Sudden—breast and brow their treasures yielding— 
Heaven- winged thoughts within her bosom start! 
Rubies, emeralds, heaped-up diamonds scattering 

Pulse of fire, to match the embers’ glow. 
(Still, without, the rays of starlight shattering 
Wake the countless jewels of the snow). 
Thus divested, stands she purely woman,— 
Regal still, albeit with brow discrowned. 
Soars the Voice: ‘*T he Godlike and the human 
Blend where’er such golden deeds are found!” 
* * ae * * * 
Stately rise the walls where help and healing 
On pale Suffering’s laggard pulses wait. 
Gift of royal hands, from floor to ceiling,— 
Not one seeks in vain its wide-swung gate. 
Through the wards a sweet-browed woman gliding 
Meets adoring looks of grateful praise. 
*Mid her hair a viewless diadem hiding 
Sheds Love's lustre round her hallowed days. 
One poor heart, amid its pain-throbs bitter, 
Pours bright, thankful tears like summer rain. 
Saith she softly, ‘‘In these tear-drope’ glitter 
19 


Find I my lost jewels once again! 


a a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT PICNICS. 


We are now at that time of the year 
when out-door gatherings begin to be in 
order; walks, picnics, sails, excursions. 
The charm of the woods, the graceful 
beauty of rural lakes, the delight of rivers, 
the glory of the ocean, are just reasserting 
their power over the children of earth. 

Youths and maidens everywhere, in boats 
or in “barges” are going forth by land or 
Water to enjoy themselves. It constantly 
becomes needful, on these excursions, to 
Settle some small point as to the arrange- 
ments of the party—to decide by vote 
whether they shall take their out-door meal 
upon the rocks or down by the water; 
Whether they shall return by dark or stay 
till the moon rises. How is this vote taken ? 
By what is called ‘‘manhood” suffrage? 
Never; it is pretty sure to be put to vote 
among the whole party. 

It may seem a trivial matter, but it is not 
80, even to the young people themselves, 
much less to the anxious papas and mam- 
mas, who are wondering why Delia does 
hot arrive. Least of all to the philosopher 
Should it seem trivial, for it really involves 











the foundations of human society. Here, 
if anywhere, are matters conducted on 
first principles. ‘The picnic is an institu- 
tion not known to our statute-books ; it is 
one of the few things which our legisla- 
tures never even attempt to regulate. It 
makes its own laws, subject only to the in- 
stincts of common sense and good breed- 
ing. If there is any physical inequality 
between the sexes, it shows itself even 
more at the picnic than in common life; 
for it is the young men who usually row 
the boat or stumble through the bushes 
with the water pail. At the picnic, if any- 
where, they should draw aside by them- 
selves, and settle by vote, without consult- 
ing the young women, the fate of the 
enterprise. Yet they never do it. 

The argument appears to me irresistible. 
I appeal from Philip drunk with power on 
election day to Philip as sober as cold tea 
can make him on a pienic. It is plain that 
in this generation, at least, the sense of 
equal humanity in the sexes is so strong 
that it asserts itself even when the sexes 
are at play together, and are resting that 
play on its natural foundations. It does 
not involve any argument or discussion, 
that women should vote on these occasions ; 
they do it as a matter of course. They are 
not regarded as ‘tweaker vessels;"’ the 
young men are not viewed as “the noble 
sex,” in the phrase of the old French gram- 
mars. All are simply doing what seems 
natural; nobody thinks of anything else. 
That the young men can pull a stronger 
oar; that it is the young women who have 
contributed these delicious little buns from 
aunt Naney’s favorite receipt—these are 
justly held subordinate matters; both con- 
tributions are needed. Both James and 
Almira are within the sphere which nature 
ordained for them in going on the picnic; 
and whether they supply the buns or the 
oars is a wholly secondary affair. 

The essential contribution for either is 
that he or she should be a fresh and joyous 
human being, ready to take hold of every- 
thing in a hearty way;-—-should be, in a 
word, pienickable. ‘The celebrated Wil- 
liam Pitt’s brief summary of a wife’s proper 
virtues, as told in Rogers's Recollections, 
was this: **A wife should be of an amiable 
character. She should sing.’ Surely this 
is a good formula for the virtues of either 
sex—at a pienic. And sooner or later, 
no doubt, we shall transfer the habit of 
singing in happy unison from the pienic to 
the state. T. W. Hi. 

i il 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN OHIO. 





The woman suffrage meetings held dur- 
ing the past week by Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell and H. B. 
Blackwell on the Western Reserve show 
that there is a strong latent sympathy in 
the community quite out of proportion to 
the local work hitherto done. In Jeffer- 


son, Ashtabula Co., the old home of 
Joshua R. Giddings and Benjamin F. 


Wade, we were not surprised to find many 
leading citizens, both men and women, in 
accord with our views. The editors of 
both the papers attended the meeting, and 
one of them, Mr. Howells (brother of W. 
D. Howells), afterwards said that he saw 
the matter in a new light, and should raise 
the banner of equal rights for women in 
the Ashtabula Sentinel. 

We were the guests of J. E. Giddings, 
a son of the great anti-slavery leader, 
whose wife arranged the meeting. 

Ilere we were shown the law-oflice of 
Joshua R. Giddings, a low, one-story 
building which still stands just as he left 
it, near the family mansion. There 
the desk at which he wrote; there are 
filed his books and papers—rare old his- 
toric letters; there is the table at which he 
sat, and there is the chair in which he was 
carried out of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, when struck with 
atrophy of the heart. It was sent on asa 
relic to the family, and is very properly 
kept in the law office with the other articles 
which are sacredly preserved by filial af- 
fection and in memory of a noble and he- 
roic man. The office is now occupied as : 
study by a son of the statesman. He is a 
man of fine presence, and he and his whole 
family, from the venerable mother to the 
daughters who are fresh from Antioch and 
Cornell, are good suffragists. In this of- 
fice, Senator Wade first studied law as the 
pupil of Mr. Giddings. 

We met with an equally cordial recep- 
tion the next day in Painesville, where, so 
far as we know, there never had beena 
woman-suffrage meeting. Thanks to the 
influence of General and Mrs. Casement 
and the active efforts of Miss Wilcox, the 
large hall was completely filled with an in- 
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telligent and interested audience who gave 
unmistakable signs of sympathy and ap- 
proval. Inthe beautiful home of Gen. Case- 
ment, adjoining the city, we found the 
lighting, warming, and cooking all done 
by petroleum gas, the product of a well 
sunk 700 feet into the “Huron shale,” a 
rock formation which is full of veins con- 
taining this wonderful gas under a pres- 
sure which drives it to the surface for use 
wherever needed. It seemed like magic to 
see what appeared to be magnificent wood 
fires kindled instantaneously among the 
asbestos logs of open grates, to see a kit- 
chen range fed by the same vapor, and gas 
jets lighting up every apartment. 

Again the following evening at Wil- 
loughby, Mr. Ellen, the Mayor,a Democrat, 
asked the privilege of presiding and intro- 
ducing the speakers, after having himself 
secured the hall and provided for the ex- 
penses. Miss Helen Humphrey welcomed 
us to the hospitality of her home, and aid- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. Elwell, had secured a 
general attendance. 

At Chardon, next night, the activity of 
the Ladies’ Mutual Benefit Society had so 
roused and liberalized the community that 
a large and enthusiastic meeting was natur- 
alas well as gratifying. Mrs. Cynthia K. 
Farr is its president, and it has helped to 
make Chardon a centre of moral and intel- 
lectual influence in Geauga and adjoining 
counties. 

The aspect of polities in Ohio is novel 
and interesting this fall. The State elec- 
tion will turn wholly on the question of 
Temperance. ‘The Republicans have sub- 
mitted to the voters two Constitutional 
amendments, one for absolute prohibition, 
and one to give the Legislature legal con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. Upon the latter 
amendment the party has planted itself in 
its platform; upon the former one it is 
non-committal. The Democrats have de- 
elared against ‘‘sumptuary laws,” and have 
nominated Judge Hoadley, of Cincinnati, 
an advocate of the unrestricted sale of liq- 
uor. The Republicans have nominated 
Judge Foraker, a young lawyer in favor 
of taxing and restricting the sale of 
liquor. 

The Prohibitionists have nominated a 
separate ticket, and in their platform de- 
nounce both the amendments proposed by 
the Republicans, though on what ground 
they oppose the one for prohibition it is dif- 
ficult to understand. ‘The Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with superior po- 
litical sagacity, have declared themselves 
“non-partisans,” and urge voters not to 
support any candidate of any party who is 
not in favor of enacting and enforcing pro- 
hibition. ‘The Germans are understood to 
to be siding with the Democrats against 
restriction, and it looks very much as if 
the Republicans would lose the State by 
their attempts to steer between the extrem- 
ists on the liquor question. The Woman’‘s 
Christian Temperance Union emphatically 
endorses and demands woman suffrage, 


while the Prohibitionists ignore that issue | 


in their platform. They have yet to learn 
that prohibition if enacted will not pro- 
hibit, that restriction if enacted will not 
restrict, until women have the ballot and 
can give expression to their temperance 
principles. Hl. B. B. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN IN INDIA. 





The Japan Daily Mail says: 


The movement, initiated by Mr. Kit- 
tredge of Bombay, for the introduction of 
medical women into India, is meeting with 
a most gratifying reception. Already Rs. 
18,000 have been subscribed in Bombay in 
sums of Rs. 1,000 each. This alone shows 
the general feeling among the native com- 
munity that there is a great need of the 
services of medical women in India. It is 
proposed to provide two or three ladies, 
suitably qualified, with the cost of their 
passage out and a home rent-free, together 
with moderate salaries for a term of three 
years, leaving them to supplement these 
by fees from patients. It is also proposed 
to establish a dispensary where women 
and children can receive advice and medi- 
cine for a trifling charge. Government 
will be asked to give the ladies some offi- 
cial connection with hospitals, and from 
this beginning might aris¢ a medical school 
where female students could receive in- 
struction in medicine and surgery from 
competent teachers of theirowmsex. One 
of the first native female medical practition- 
ers will probably be a lady belonging to a 
Brahmin family of Bombay, who intends 
shortly leaving Calcutta for America, there 
diligently to study medicine. She will 
probably read for her diploma in Boston, 
and, when fully qualified, will return to 
practise in India. We shall hear next 
(says an Indian paper) of native female 
lawyers in India. 


We have heard of a great many worse 
things in India already. Good luck to the 
ladies ! A. 8. B. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 


BY EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 


From Popular Science Monthly for July. 

Among all the questions affecting wom- 
en, and society through women, there is 
none more vital than that of their indus- 
trial position. It is conceded that women 
should work, but there is a great difference 
of opinion as to what their work is, and 
how they should doit. This difference of 
public opinion is not merely a matter of 
theory; it leads to very positive practical 
results, for the support of public opinion 
is necessary to make work in any special 
direction possible. 

No one can work independently of 
others. The training that qualifies for any 
pursuit, the necessary relations to others 
engaged in it, the patronage which pays 
for it—all these are absolutely requisite 


| for its successful prosecution, and these 


are given or withheld by the force of pub- 
lie opinion. ‘The point at issue in this dis- 
cussion is, How far can women advanta- 
geously take part in the great system of 
modern industry? Is the effort they are 
making to enter occupations from which 
they have hitherto been excluded justifia- 
ble? Is it the expression of a real need? 
Will their success be a benefit or an injury 
to themselves and to society ? 

Upon this subject there are two views, 
the holders of which are endeavoring to 
enlist on their side this final arbiter of the 
question, the force of public opinion. On 
one side it is held that women urgently 
need greater facilities for work; a wider 
range of occupations, in order to give 
them greater power of self-support; that 
many grave social evils result from this 
want. It is maintained that the claims ac- 
companying this effort, for equal general 
and special education, for participation in 
any kind of work which women feel that 
they can do, for employment in any oecu- 
pation for which they have fitted them- 
selves, are just; that the movement is in 
the direction of progress, and that it is the 
interest of society to support it. On the 
other side it is urged that woman has her 
own peculiar sphere, that of domestic life 
and work. ‘This, well understood and fol- 
lowed, is sufficient for her. She is unfitted 
by her physical and mental constitution for 
the occupations carried on by men. Sue- 
cess in the effort she is making in this di- 
rection is impossible. ‘The attempt is lead- 
ing her to do violence to her own organi- 
zation, to abandon or slight domestic life, 
and to become an inferior competitor in- 
stead of a companion to man, Progress is 
to be sought, not by favoring the effort, 
but by promoting such an extension of 
home-life as shall render it unnecessary. 

Both parties are agreed as to the para- 
mount importance of domestic life. This 
being admitted, the objection to non-do- 


implied supposition that, were domestic 
life as universal as it should be, the domes- 
tic work connected with it would be sufti- 
cient to absorb the great body of women- 
workers. 

To estimate the force of this objection, 
let us consider what is meant by the terms 
domestic life and domestic work. ‘There 
are two elements in the domestic position 
of women: first, their personal relation to 
the family as wives and mothers; second- 
ly, the work which necessarily devolves 
upon them in the fulfilment of the duties 
of these relations. ‘The first, the personal 
relation, is a fixed and constant element. 
It grows out of the constitution of human 
beings, and exists under every form of 
society. It attains its highest expression 
wherever the union of one man and one 
woman is the foundation of the family. 
Here we find most marked the personal af- 
fection, the intimate companionship, the 


sponsibility and care for the children, 
which are the characteristics of the family. 
The related life of the group so formed 
constitutes domestic life. But if the per- 
sonal relations of woman to the family 
are thus fixed and enduring, her industri- 
al relation to it is by no means so un- 
changing. The work which she must 


ditions. There is no one kind of work 
which absolutely belongs to domestic life ; 
there is hardly any kind of work that has 
not in some phase of society been consid- 
ered to belong to it. 

In the savage state, women built the 
wigwam, raised the corn, prepared the 
clothes, carried on in its rudest and most 
elementary form all the work which is to- 
day the object of modern industry. But 
since these simple forms of labor have de- 
veloped into architecture and agriculture 
and manufactures, it is held that women 
cannot follow their old occupations under 
their new forms, under penalty of person- 
al deterioration and social disaster. It is 
the conditions under which work is done, 
apparently, which constitute it domestic 
work, rather than the nature of the work 
itself. Weaving was domestic work when 
done at home, ‘but ceased to be so when 
done in a factory. 

Domestie work, therefore, is all work for 
the family which, under our present ar- 
rangements, must be done at home, upon 
a small seale, by individual workers, free 
from the organization and competition of 
business. Precisely in the degree that 
outside occupations partake of any of 
these characteristics of domestic work, 
are they considered appropriate to wom- 
en. On the other hand, how feminine so- 


ever the nature of the work, as soon as it 
(Continued on Page 202.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Nora Perry will spend the sum- 
mer at Bethlehem, N. H. 


Mrs. MAry Mares Dopcer is summering 
among the White Mountains, at the Inter- 
vale House. 


JUDITH GAUTIER, daughter of the noy- 
elist, is said to be the best Chinese scholar 
in France. 

Mrs. MARY SuAw SMITH, of Portland, 
Oregon, has written a spirited reply to an 
article in the Oregonian which took excep- 
tion to the literary ability of women. 


Mrs. CARRIE BURNHAM KILGORE, wife 
of a prominent Philadelphia lawyer, re- 
cently graduated from the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and has been admitted to the bar. 


Mrs. MARY KroM, principal of the Den- 
ver School of Mines, is making a tour of 
California. Mrs. Krom has the distinction 
of being the only lady assayer in the coun- 
try. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE’s lec- 
tures in reply to Dr. Morgan Dix, publish- 
ed under the title ‘‘Woman’s Place To- 
day,” have already sold over seven thous- 
and copies, and a second edition is in prep- 
aration. 

Miss STONE, the daughter of Stone 
Pasha, who was formerly an American 
General and recently in the service o2 the 
Khedive, is said to be the best Arabic 
scholar of her sex and one of the most ac- 
complished linguists in the world. 


Mrs. H. A. LOUGHARY, president of the 
Oregon Woman Suffrage Association, has 
quietly begun work in Yamhill county for 
the pending constitutional amendment, 
and will shortly make an extended lectur- 
ing tour through the State. 


Miss ISABELLA BEWICK, youngest and 
only surviving daughter of Thomas Be- 
wick, the famous wood-engraver, has just 
died at Gateshead, England, at the age of 
ninety-three. It is understood that she 
leaves a rich and valuable collection of 
her father’s works. Her eldest sister died 
three years ago, age ninety-five. 

Mrs. COLLINS, a venerable lady at Chat- 
auqua, N. J., put a gang of burglars to 
flight with a dinner-belk’the other night. 
Hearing the rogues at work at a lower 


. : A | window, she go », § seizing : rove 
mestic work for women is based upon the | window, she got up, and seizing 9 large 


| dinner-bell, rang it so vigorously that the 


housebreakers fled incontinently. A gen- 
tleman living two miles away was robbed 
of his watch and money that night. 


Mrs. ALLEN, of Morrisville, N. Y., had 
her house struck by lightning the other 
day and things thrown into the most 
terrible state of confusion. Mrs. Allen 
has suffered from palsy for two years, and 
the electricity which tore oft the soles of 
her shoes and frightened her terribly also 
completely cured her of her disorder. 

Mrs. Bancock, of Washington, D. C., 
has a mission school at the corner of 11th 
and R Streets, Lincoln Mission, under the 
eare of the American Board. Twenty- 
three ladies have assisted her. The pupils 


: : | have had object lessons in house-keeping, 
community of interests, the common re- | : 


and have learned the books of the Bible 
and many of the Psalms, the Command- 
beautiful songs, 
which they sing admirably. The number 
of pupils is ninety-one. 


Miss ALICE MEYNELL, sister of the art- 


: ‘ - | ist Elizabeth Thompson (Butler) : rife 
do for it varies according to external con- | ist J er Ehompeon (Duties) and wit 


of the editor of Merry England, is the 
daughter of an old and intimate friend of 
Dickens. Mr. Thompson's long associa- 
tion with the novelist has served to en- 
lighten his daughter concerning the mys- 
tery of ‘Edwin Drood ;” and it is reported 
that Mrs. Meynell’s explanation will be 
printed in The Century accompanied by 
the unpublished illustrations which Mr. 
Fildes prepared for the concluding portions 
of the novel. 


Princess RutH is mourned by super- 
stitious Hawaiians, not only because they 
reverenced the lineal descendant of the 
great Kamehameha, but also because they 
saw in her the only person living who was 
able to appease the wrath of the goddess 
Pele and stay the eruptions of the dread 
voleano Mauna Loa. They believe that 
the eruption which recently threatened to 
destroy Hilo was stopped by the personal 
intervention of the haughty Ruth, who 
visited the spot and made intercession with 
the spirit of the voleano. The princess 
left a large property, most of which goes 
to her sister, Mrs. Charles R. Bishop; but 
she could not bequeath her influence over 
the vengeful Pele. 








(Continued from Page 201.) 


is seized upon by the modern system of 
outside labor, begins to be carried on upon 
a large scale, and to be subject to the laws 
of business competition, it thenceforth 
ceases to belong to women. It has de- 
parted from the conditions of domestic 
work. 

If this definition of domestic work be 
correct, two questions naturally arise in 
connection with it: 1. Will the work now 
done at home always continue to be so 
done? 2. If the conditions of domestic work 
are those most favorable to the well-being 
of women, what is the reason of their 
growing distaste for domestic service? 
The answers to these two questions are 
very closely connected with each other, 
and with the main question of the indus- 
trial position of woman. 

When we consider, on,one hand, how 
pressing and increasing an evil is the lack 
of skilful and reliable servants, how se- 
verely the want of efficient service weighs 
upon the mothers of families, and, on the 
other hand, how liberal is the compensa- 
tion and how certain the employment for 
women having even a moderate degree of 
skill in housework, there seems, at first 
sight, some truth in the assertion that the 
difficulty with women is not the want of 
work, but the inclination to shirk their 
own work in order to invade that of men. 
The complaint of the difficulty incident to 
finding well-paid work does not come from 
our domestic servants. The Lrish girl tinds 
work from the day of her landing, and be- 
gins almost immediately to send remit- 
tances of money to her friends at home. 
The American girl, thrown upon her own 
resources, struggles miserably to keep soul 
and body together upon the scanty wages 
of the shop or the factory. Yet so decid- 
ed is the disinclination to domestic service, 
the largest and most profitable field for 
women to work, that American women 
have virtually abandoned it. The Irish 
girls gradually absorb the same distaste, 
and are less available as they become 
Americanized. We already hear the sug- 
gestion in favor of the Chinese, that they 
are needed to supplant the Irish servants. 
as the Irish have taken the place of, Ameri- 
cans. 

Is not the cause of this dislike to be 
found in the servile nature of domestic 
service, which renders it necessary to 
bring in a constant succession of servile 
labor to fill it? Is it not just in propor- 
tion as women rise above the servile tone 
of feeling that they become restive in the 
position, and will sacrifice comfort and 
pecuniary advantage to escape from it? 
Almost every feature of domestic service 
partakes of this repellent character. On 
entering it, the woman, like the slave, 
drops the surname which marks her as a 
member of a family of a social connection, 
for the personal name which sinks her at 
once into « rank below that in which so- 
cial connection is recognized. Reversing 
the natural order of things, the woman 
addresses the children and young men of 
the family by terms of respect implying 
superiority, while they address her by the 
familiar name implying inferiority. She 
abandons family life, having no daily in- 
tercourse with her relatives as do out-door 
workers living in their own homes. She 
loses her personal freedom, for she is al- 
ways under the authority of her employer. 
She can never leave ,the house without 
permission; there is no hour of the day in 
which she is not at the bidding of her mis- 
tress; there is no time in her life, except 
the few stated seasons of absence, for 
which she may not be called to account. 
Though her accommodations are probably 
far better than she would have at home, 
their relative inferiority renders*them less 
acceptable than the poorer quarters in 
which she shares freely the best there 
is to have. Every distinction of dress 
which is a badge of domestic service is 
universally felt to be derogatory. It is 
creditable toa man to refuse any domestic 
position that entails the wearing of a liv- 
ery, while the uniform of even the lowest 
ranks of the public service—of the police- 
man or the postman—is assumed with sat- 
isfaction. The white cap and apron that 
become almost a uniform when worn by 
the graduates of the training-school for 
nurses, as the mark of a superior class, are 
assumed with reluctance as an accompani- 
ment of domestic service. 

Precisely in the degree in which house- 
work has this character it is shunned. 
When American women do engage in do- 
mestic work out of their own families, it 
is not the easiest and best-paid positions 
which they prefer. They are not to be 
found as nurses, seamstresses, and cham- 
bermaids in wealthy families, but rather 
as the sole workers in small and simple 
country families, where they have the 
kitchen to themselves, and the contrast 
between the social position of themselves 
and their employers is not so great. 

In all such matters feeling is quicker 
than reason. Every woman instinctively 
feels that, in exchanging the position of 
an outside worker for that of domestic ser- 
vice, she descends one step in the social 
scale, and approaches one degree nearer to 
personal servitude. Upon what does this 
servile nature of domestic service depend? 
It is not due simply to difference of wealth 
and social standing; that difference exists 
everywhere between the employer and the 
employed. It is due to the conditions un- 
der which the work is done in the house, 
each servant dependent upon the mistress 
in the details of her personal life, doing 
work more or less undefined in its nature, 
amount, and time of doing. These condi- 
tions imply a direct, perpetual. personal 
subordination, necessarily servile. It is 
the absence of these conditions that ren- 
ders non-domestic work independent, in- 
stead of servile. The limitation of the 
work within certain hours, outside of 
which all subordination or accountability 
to the employer ceases, the freedom of 
personal life thus gained, the more defined 
nature of the work, its larger scale, the 
numerous workers engaged in it—all these 
characteristics render the relation between 
employer and employed a business, not a 
personal one. 

We can only imagine the servile charac- 





ter absent from domestic service in a state 
of society so simple and homogeneous that 
the work of each family was done by its 
own women; and one in which there were 
so few women not required at home that 
they could, be absorbed by those families 
in which there was a paucity of women, 
and there work upon an equal footing 
with the wives and daughters. Is there 
anything in the tendencies of modern life 
pvinting to such a state of society? Are 
they not sweeping us in an entirely differ- 
ent direction? Would it not be more in 
accordance with the forces shaping mod- 
ern life to suppose that the problem of do- 
mestic service will be solved rather by 
changing the mode in which domestic 
work is done, than the relative position of 
mistress and servant? Will not such a 
change be the result of a continuance of 
the process which has already transferred 
one occupation after another from the 
sphere of domestie work to that of busi- 
ness organization? Is it not inevitable 
that all the material arrangements of life 
shall ultimately thus be taken possession 
of? 

There is no reason why what is now 
done by domestic service should always 
continue to be so done. As weaving and 
tailoring have gone, so the making of wo- 
men’s and children’s clothing is now going. 
There is no reason inherent in the nature 
of things why washing, cooking, mending, 
etc., should not go also, and be done by 
business organizations from outside, in- 
stead of by domestic service. ‘Thus do- 
mestic work will be reduced to the mini- 
mum, to that part most intimately con- 
nected with the personal life of the family. 
The need of domestic service will diminish 
in the same proportion, and the problem it 
presents will be solved by its diminution, 
or gradual disappearance ; while domestic 
life will be more and more freed from the 
necessity of carrying on a variety of do- 
mestic work. 

The obstacles to be overcome in bringing 
about this result do not differ in kind from 
those which are disappearing elsewhere 
before the ingenuity and perseverance of 
business enterprise. ‘The difficulties in the 
way of supplying cooked instead of raw 
food are very similar to those being now 
overcome in the transport of delicate and 
perishable food, and in the preserving such 
food in perfection through the whole year. 
There is no reason why bakers should nec- 
essarily supply inferior bread, or why 
cooking done on a large scale should al- 
ways be inferior to that done at home. 
That the work which remains to be so dealt 
with is the most difficult to be thus treated 
is the reason it has remained to the last. 
That our efforts in this direction are as yet 
attended by imperfect success is no proof 
that this will always be the case. Until 
business organization has advanced so far 
as todo the work as well as the same can 
be done at home, and more conveniently 
and cheaply, its imperfection will keep up 
our present system of domestic service. 

It may be objected that so radical a 
change in the conditions of household work 
must imply the destruction of the home as 
we at present understand it. But why 
should this be the result of the changes to 
come, any more than of the equally great 
changes that have been already accomplish- 
ed? he dread of it arises from the same 
sort of feeling which has made it so difficult 
for geologists to accept the fact that the 
wonderful changes recorded upen the sur- 
face of the earth have been accomplished by 
the same agencies which are at work upon 
it to-day, so silently as to be imperceptible 
to the multitude. 

It may be objected that the failure to 
marry is the reason so many women are 
seeking employment; and that, were mar- 
riage sufliciently universal, the immense 
majority of women would be occupied in 
their own homes, Facts do not seem to 
bear out this view. The proportion of per- 
sons who pass through life unmarried is 
comparatively small. he mass of work- 
ing-women is composed not of middle-aged 
single women, to whom alone the criticism 
could refer that they have preferred other 
work to marriage. The great bulk is com- 
posed of young women under twenty-five, 
whose families cannot afford to support 
them for the sake of their domestic work, 
and the majority of these will probably 
eventually marry. There is also a con- 
siderable number of married women who, 
by the death or inability of the husband; 
are thrown back upon the necessity of self- 
support. This last is a much Jarger class 
than is usually supposed. It would prob- 
ably at least equal the number of single 
women of corresponding age—that is, of 
women who have remained single to mid- 
dle life. 

As a matter of fact, support through 
marriage can not be co-extensive with the 
need of support for women. It does not 
cover the whole period of working-life, 
and it fails to be a support in a consid- 
erable proportion of cases. 

It would seem that there must be a fal- 
lacy in the view that would make the natur- 
al provision for honorable and satisfactory 
support depend upon a relation that does 
not cover the whole need in any case, and 
cannot be certainly counted upon in any 
individual case. The same tendency to- 
ward complexity of conditions and rela- 
tions, which makes equality in domestic 
service a thing of the past rather than of 
the future, would lead us to anticipate that 
the number of women workers must in- 
crease rather than diminish. In taking 
methods for improving their condition we 
must look forward rather than backward, 
to means which are in harmony with in- 
fluences now at work, rather than to such 
as would require a return of conditions 
which have passed away. 

We believe, therefore, that a careful con- 
sideration of the movements which have 
gone on and are going on in social life leads 
to the following conclusions : 

1. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween domestic life and domestic work. 

2. Domestic life means the united life of 
the members of a family, and is a constant 
social element. 

3. Most of the work now done as domes- 
tie work is only so done because it has not 
yet been brought within the grasp of busi- 





ness organization. The range of such work 
is constantly growing narrower. 

4. Our method of doing it by domestic 
service is imperfect, because domestic ser- 
vice involves a servile relation that does 
not exist in non-domestic labor. 

But if all work tends thus irresistibly to 
become organized into departments of busi- 
ness, the question of the future industrial 
position of women is settled. They must 
follow their work under its new forms, or 
cease to work at all. Extremes meet, and 
the organization of industry must end by 
giving back to women what it began by 
taking from them, a place in the varied 
work of the world. 

(Concluded next week.) 


HIGH GROUND TAKEN ON SUFFRAGE, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Fifth Annual District Convention of 
the W. C. T. U., of the First Congression- 
al District of Iowa, convened in this city a 
few days since, and its sessions enlisted 
the sympathy and active co-operation of 
our most influential citizens. Below is a 
part of the report of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, which was unanimously adopted 
by the Convention : 

Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that wom- 
en and children are greater sufferers than men 
from the vice of intemperance, and that the old 
methods of work therefore have fallen so far 
short of its suppression, as a new line of work 
and as Christian women we give greater promi- 
nence by renewed prayer, by speech and through 
the press to securing the ballot as heing the most 
effective weapon and womanly method of suppress~ 
ing the iniquitous liquor traffic and securing pros- 
perity and protection to our homes. 

In the opinion of your humble corres- 
pondent, this resolution strikes the key- 
note of final victory in the great struggle 
for the overthrow of the rum-power in the 
world. ‘The ballot in the hands of woman 
insures not only the success of prohibition, 
but also the triumph of every other grand 
reform so necessary to the happiness and 
welfare of the race. The Convention occu- 
pied the Opera House, and its sessions were 
welcomed with packed audiences. It was 
backed up by the wealth, refinement and 
social position of this proud little city. 
Mrs. McKinney, State Superintendent of 
Franchise, was present, with an eloquent 
and unanswerable address, and Mrs. Ald- 
rich, of Cedar Rapids, one of the most 
earnest and forcible speakers of the nation, 
made some of her thrilling appeals in be- 
half of justice—appeals which are attended 
with rich fruition at every meeting where 
she speaks. The Convention accomplished 
a grand and glorious work. 

W. P. Howe. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 4, 1883. 


oe — —- 
“MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS.” 


This dreamy summer day, as I reclined 
upon a lounge, not quite, but almost, an 
invalid, while the faint odor from my fern- 
bed outside made me heart-sick for the old 
days of childhood, and anon a breath of 
roses made me homesick for the Better 
Land where roses die not, I began scan- 
ning through such magazines and news- 
papers as lay within easy reach of me. 
Well, such an anti-periodic as quinine, 
such a notable bitters as gentian, were 
quite left out. I found a better tonic in 
the pages and columns before me. First, 
that fine paper of Mrs. Matilda Josslyn 
Gage in the North Americon Review, for 
May—facts gigantic and glorious, and, of 
course, stubborn, being allied to feminini- 
ty, are there in grand array; and I felt my 
cheek glow and my heart burn with pride 
as I read. Do women really think, and is 
there really a result at the end of their 
thinking? Yea, verily. It was many and 
many a year ago when I as a mere child 
was ridiculed for the indignation I ex- 
pressed on reading 'Tennyson’s lines: 


“Go teach the orphan boy to read, 
And teach the orphan gir! to sew,” 


and transposed them to suit myself better 
in this way,— 
“Go teach the orphan girl to read, 
And teach the orphan boy to hoe.”’ 

Well, it is pleasant to know there are 
changes, and not only changes but im- 
provements, in the great world, that may 
be noted in the most out-of-the-way nook 
in creation if you will only take what the 
press sends you. 

After the Review, I took up a paper to 
see, under the head of ‘*Education of Wo- 
men,” an address delivered at Asbury 
University in Indiana by Prof. Alma Hol- 
man. Oh, what a tribute he pays to the 
woman of to-day! and she is the American 
woman too. The old favorite address to 
a young lady,— 

“Be good, dear girl, and let who will be clever,” 
actually pales before this paragraph of 
Professor Holman’s views: 

“T do not overrate the woman of to- 
day. Ido not draw upon my imagination 
for the woman of to-morrow. Plain his- 
tory shows that almost any one of these 
girl-graduates, who really deserves the 
name of graduate,—and these are many,— 
would have been celebrated by poets and 
eulogized by scholars, had she lived in the 
sixteenth century.” 

I take up yet another paper, the very 
climax of papers, and it is, of course it is, 
the WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. After first read- 
ing the delightful notes from our young 
wanderer “A. S. B.,” rich with the breath 
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of California flowers, attractive with the 
storied name of Monterey, and breezy 
with the breezes that have swept the great 
Pacific’s bosom, lo! I turn to read of Mrs. 
Buell at the Grand Army Reunion. How 
delightful, after the grand and vivid and 
beautiful speech is — described, shall I 
say?—to read that “‘later in the day, the 
veterans paid Mrs. Buell the compliment, 
unique and honorable, of making her an 
honorary member of the Association.” Is 
not this an improvement on the old way 
of a soldier’s testifying his regard for wo- 
manhood, drinking very ancient wine to 
the very antiquated sentiment, ‘‘ Woman, 
God bless her! I love her! my mother 
was a woman!” But still let the brave 
man love his mother, and because she is 
his mother; and let us say to many a dear 
youth as he goes out into the world, ‘Be 
good, dear boy, and let who will be clev- 
er,” and still let each and every woman’s 
toast, in fresh, clear water, be, ‘*Man, God 
bless him! I love him! my father was a 
man.”’ And often, often, let the thought, 
‘My mind to me a kingdom is,” comfort 
the almost despairing woman as it has 
comforted me to-day. I am younger by 
five years than I was five hours ago. 
Dublin, Ind. LOUISE V. Boyp. 
- oe 
LIFE OF OBERLIN. 











A few copies of Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler’s deeply interesting ‘Life of Oberlin,” 
are for sale at the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. We will send it, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of the price, one 
dollar,or we will send the “Life of Oberlin” 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 with the name 
of a new subscriber. <A notice of the work 
will be found in the JOURNAL of May Sth. 

+o+- — 

Mrs. Emily J. F. Newhall’s school for 
girls and young ladies, at 91 Newbury 
Street, Boston, will be re-opened on Mon- 
day, October 1. We cannot say too much 
in favor of this eminent school, which 
makes the individuality of the pupil a chief 
consideration, thus fostering originality, 
and giving opportunity for the unfolding 
of each one’s best, mentally and morally. 
The highest references are given, and all 
details can be acquired by addressing the 
principal. 

op <o- 


ILUMOROUS. 


‘Doctor, do you believe in spiritualism ?” 
“No, naturally! What would become of 
me if the dead came back?” 





Professor (to class in history)—**Why 
does an Indian usually make up his mind 
more quickly than a white man?’ Small 
boy (near the foot)—‘*Because he mostly 
has less mind to make up.” 


“T was so mad at George, Jast night,” 
said a girl of her sweetheart. “Yes.” said 
her ill-natured brother, ‘I noticed when I 
looked inthe parlor that you were up in 
arms.” 

It is said that a young lady can never 
whistle in the presence of her lover. ‘The 
reason is obvious. Ile doesn’t give hera 
chance. When she gets her lips in a prop- 
er position for whistling something else 
always occurs. 

‘Where are your kids?" a society man 
asked, looking at the bare hands of a poor 
but deserving editor at Vanderbilt’s party. 
*At home in bed!” was the indignant re- 
ply; **do you suppose I'd bring children 
to a party like this?” 

The Post-office Department has ruled 
that a husband has no control over the 
correspondence of his wife. But this de- 
cision will not prevent a man from carry- 
ing his wife's letter in his inside coat- 
pocket three weeks before mailing it. 


A gentleman who is no longer young, 
and who was never handsome, said to a 
youngster the other day, before his par- 
ents, ‘“‘Well, baby, what do you think of 
me?’ As the child did not reply, the gen- 
tleman continued, **You do not wish to 
tell me. Why not?” ‘Because I know 
that if I should tell you, I should be whip- 
ped.” 


One of the New York aldermen recently 
had an idea. Moved by its rarity, he hast- 
ened to say it before his brother Solons. 
*“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘tI think it would 
add to the attractiveness of Central Park 
if we were to import some gondolas—say 
a dozen—and place them in the lake.” 
The idea was favorably received by all but 
one. He was the economist of the board, 
and in his veins ran some of the blood of 
Irish kings. He rose. ‘*Gintlemen,” he 
remarked, ‘‘the idea is a good wan, but I 
wud make an amindment: Why should we 
buy twelve of thim? It wud be a useless 
expinse. I make a motion that we buy 
two av thim—a male and female. Thin, 
gintlemen, let nature take her coorse.” 








FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. |: 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidncy-Wort as ale 
Whatever the cause, however obstinatej= 
will 


case, proper use of this 
t. 


° it. 
Pi L THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very apt to be 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort}+ 
istrengthens the weakened partsand quickly}= 
all kinds of Piles even when physicians 2 
land medicines have before failed. 5 
(rif you have either of these troubles ; 
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ACT 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 





The “Life and Letters of Lydia Marig 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, ang 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every. 
one who sends us $2.50 for a new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50, 

L. 8. 


iin 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WrnsLow’s SooTrHINcG Syrup 
YOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incaleu. 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im. 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar. 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma. 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WInNsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP FoR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through. 
out the world. Price 24 cents a hottie ly-7 





HuMAN Bioop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system, Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
disturbing cause. A remedy that gives life and 
vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use, 
Sold by dealers. 


Tue Diamond Dyes for family use have no 
equals. All popular colors easily dyed, fast and 
beautiful. 10 cents a package. 


PostTMAsTER LELAND, Waco, Texas, Dr. D, 
W. Martin, Bethany, Mo., Dr. E. B. Warren, 
Wilmington, 0., County Collector Irvin, Lancas- 
ter, Mo., Postmaster Elliot, Cairo, Tenn., togeth- 
er with thousands of druggists, hardware deal. 
ers, grocers, dry goods dealers and persons in 
every occupation, all speak enthusiastically of 
what Swayne’s Ointment has done in curing 
Piles and Skin Diseases. Mrs. Joanna Albright 
was cured of Tetter of 50 years’ standing by us- 
ing Swayne’s Ointment. 7 

A MAN of average weight possesses about 28 
pounds of blood. All of this passes through his 
heart in about a minute and a half. Obviously, 
therefore, any disease of that organ must impair 
its functions and retard its pulsations. There is 
a sterling preparation, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator, which cures all derangements and disea- 
ses of the heart. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines hag 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 





Combines the 
Best Remedies 
of the vegetable 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 'nsion sn 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEc- 
ETABLE PILus._ It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 

An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar. or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoon’s Toorn-PowpeEr. 





perday at home. Samples worth $5f 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co. Portiand, 





--THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre+ 
scription of an eminent physician.—The onl. 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med \cines for the peop! 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. OURES, PRICE, 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .% 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. . 
3. Crying Colic, or Teethingof Infants , 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... ‘ 
5. ysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. . 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting, ; 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,........ " 
S. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... . 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo | 
0. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,....... . 
1. Su pressed or Painful Periods,.... . 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,........ 

Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
It sipelas, Eruptions, . 
KF dAgue, Chill, Fever, Agues ‘64 

. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues . 

: Piles, Blind or Bleeding, d 
. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenz 
. Whooping Congh, violent coughs,.. .5¢ 
eneral Debility, Physical Weakness.! 
Hidmey Disenae,.....ssecccccceecceees Dl 
ervous Debility,...... sesseee escape ae 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed . ; 
q 
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‘ ofthe Heart, Palpitation. 1. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by 
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S66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $ 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In the House of Commons, London, 
England, on Monday, March 13, petitions 
jn favor of woman’s suffrage were pre- 
sented by Mr. P. A. Taylor, from Leices- 
ter; by Sir C. Dilke, from Chelsea; and 
by Mr. W. S. Caine, from Searborough; 
also by Mr. J. G. Talbot, from Heads of 
Houses, professors and other members of 
the University of Oxford, praying that the 
age for the protection of young girls be 
extended to 18. 

All this opposition on the part of long- 
established Eastern colleges to co-educa- 
tion seems very peculiar to those who 
have seen the successes of the principle in 
actual operation. And in the numerous 
co-educational colleges themselves, where 
every day is a proof of the rightfulness of 
the principle, the arguments of its oppo- 


nents excite only amusement, with now 


and then a touch of exasperation at such 
blind obstinacy. ‘The president of one of 
these colleges, an institution that in every 
respect, unless it be that of age, is the su- 
perior of Columbia, recently said, when 
asked what argument he could advance 
from his experience in favor of co-educa- 
tion, that he was willing to go back a long 
time into the past to get questions for ar- 
gument: he would not even object to 
searching through the middle ages for de- 
batable questions, but that he must draw 
the line at the tenth century; back of that 
he could not go, even to argue the ques- 
tion of co-education.— Boston Globe. 

President J. Hl. Seelye opens the North 
American Review with a paper on Dyna- 
mite asa Factor in Civilization, in which 
he treats of the dynamite conspiracies and 
the discontent which they express as tran- 
sient phenomena. Lieut Gen. Sheridan 
contributes an extremely well-written nar- 
rative of The Last Days of the Rebellion ; 
Mr. Z. R. Brockway discusses Needed Re- 
forms in Prison Management; Col. Waring 
writes of Sanitary Drainage with his cus- 
tomary acumen and intelligence; Con- 
gressman Holman sounds a note of alarm 
on The Increase of Public Expenditures; 

tev. O. B. Frothingham takes a gloomy 
view of Democracy and Moral Progress ; 
and there is a symposium on Chureh At- 
tendance, to which a **Non-Church Goer** 
and several clergymen contribute. Other 
articles are by Elbridge 'T. Gerry on Cruel- 
ity to Children, and by Thothas 8. Perry 
on Science and the Imagination. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains the open- 
ing instalments of two serials: A Roman 
Singer, by Mr. Crawford, and Newport, 
by Mr. Lathrop. ‘There is a paper by Miss 
Harriet Waters Preston, describing Oxford 
in Winter; Mr. O. B. Frothingham dis- 
cusses Some Phases of Idealism in New 
England; Mr. Arthur Blake Ellis writes 
of the growth of Municipal Extravagance ; 
Mr. P. Deming contributes an Adirondack 
sketch; Frank D. Z. Carpenter, a sketch 
entitled Boomtown; Mr. Henry James 
takes us upon the first of a series of jaunts 
into the French provinces; Mr. Richard 
Grant White concludes his Anglo-Ameri- 
can sketeh, Mr. Washington Adams in 
England; and Caroline E. Leighton has a 
sketch entitled Sylvan Station. There are 
literary papers upon American Fiction by 
Women, Jones Very, American Econo- 
mics, The Freedom of Faith and Dobson’s 

‘ielding; there are several poems, and the 
number concludes with The Contributors’ 
Club, and a summary of the books of the 
month. 

Harper's Magazine for July has for the 
frontispiece an engraving from F. 8. 
Church's picture, ‘the Witch’s Daugh- 
ter.” The department of history and biog- 
raphy is represented by *“The Romanoffs,” 
by H. Sutherland Edwards; **The Declar- 
ation of Independence in a New Light,” by 
William L. Stone; **The Second Genera- 
tion of Englishmen in America,” by 'T. W. 
Higginson, and **Chatterton and his Asso- 
ciates,” by John H. Ingram. Olive Logan 
contributes an article upon Cincinnati.” 
Woo Chin Foo, the editor of the Chinese- 
American, tells of “Political Honors in 
China.” The fiction of the number in- 
cludes a third instalment of the novel, A 
Castle in Spain, with illustrations by Ab- 
bey, a short story by Charles Reade and a 
dramatic sketch by Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale. 
A song by Robert Browning is embellished 
with a picture by Rosina Emmet; the Ed- 
ucation of Women is discussed by George 
Cary Eggleston, and there is an illustrated 
paper on Conventional Art by Alexander F. 
Oakey. These, with several bits of verse, 
and a variety of interesting material in the 
editorial departments complete the table of 
contents. 

The Century has a striking portrait of 
John Brown, which constitutes the fron- 
tispiece, directs attention to ex-Congress- 
man Boteler’s Recollections of John 
Brown’s Raid, in which the circumstances 
of the raid, as seen from the Virginian 
point of view, are vividly told; and to 
Frank B. Sanborn’s comments upon the 
foregoing, in which Mr. Boteler’s state- 
ments are supplanted by information 
known only to Brown’s. Northern friends 





and sympathizers. The portrait is engrav- 
ed by Cole after Woodman’s painting, and 
shows Brown in his full vigor. Another 
historical paper is the sketch by Gen. 
Charles P. Stone—hetter known now as 
Stone Pasha of the Egyptian Army — 
of Washington an the Eve of the War; 
Mr. E. V. Smalley has an article upon the 
work of the Philadelphia Committee of 
One Hundred, furnishes a paper on the 
Pennsylvania oil regions, which is gener- 
ously illustrated. Other illustrated papers 
of the number are Mr. Cable’s sketch of 
the ravages of Flood and Plague in New 
Orleans; a paper on Old and New Roses, 
by H. B. Ellwanger, and a paper on Black 
Bass Fishing by Dr. James A. Henshall. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssalaer contributes 
a sketch of the Dutch painter, Franz Halz, 
which is illustrated with a copy of his 
picture, TheGypsy. ‘The literary features 
of the number include a critical paper 
on Trollope by Henry “James, a second 
paper by James Herbert Morse on ‘The 
Native Element in American Fiction, in 
which the writers who have come into 
prominence since the war period are dis- 
eussed, and several hitherto unpublished 
letters of Mr. Emerson, written sixty years 
ago. For the rest, we have a new instal- 
ment of Mr. Howell's serial, a batch of 
new Uncle Remus stories by Mr. Harris, 
a group of Summer Songs, a Mexican 
Legend by Thomas A. Janvier, and the 
customary editorial and miscellaneous de- 
partments. 
-—-- eee —. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


“TIS DEST A’ WELL.” 





BY NORA W. MELLEN. 





Some flowers are fairer than the rest, 
Some natures more than others blest; 
We wonder why; 
None know, save God in Heaven alone, 
Who makes and claims all things His own 
Beneath the sky. 
I know of one whose years are few, 
Of whom, because so dear and true, 
All love to tell; 
When best her wishes to deny, 
She meets it with the brave reply, 
“*Tis dest a’ well.” 
For every ill she finds relief;— 
That childhood has its share of grief 
We know full well;— 
Though oft a smile is forced through tears, 
The same sweet tone and words one hears, 
** Tis dest a’ well.” 
I look into the coming years 
And see the sorrows, doubts and fears 
That in them dwell; 
I question, ean it always be 
‘That she will answer truthfully, 
"Tis just as well? 


He who has made this life so pure 

Will make its sweetness to endure 
Unto the end, 

When dark the way on every side, 

And strength and faith are sorely tried, 
His peace will send. 


He'll safely guide her through all strife; 
I read the promise in the life 
But just begun; 

I know, through trials most severe, 
Her heart will answer without fear, 
“Thy will be done.” 

Worcester, Mass. 





+o 
THE TRICK THEY PLAYED ON JOCKO, 








Jocko was homesick. Jocko was a mon- 
key. He was born to tread the ground, 
and climb the trees, and eat sweet wild 
fruits. Jocko liked to leap from tree to 
tree, and run about over miles of wood- 
land. Now he found himself in a cage. 
He called and cried, but none of his little 
brown playmates answered. He was 
tossed up and down. His cage swung 
from side to side. The motion made him 
sick—seasick. 

After many days he saw the land again. 
But it was not forest land. It was brown 
land—city land. No moss, no vines, no 
dewy green grass, no flowers! All stone 
and brick! His eage was carried into a 
hotel dining-room where people came and 
sat down and talked in German, and ate 
things that Jocko knew were not good to 
eat—bread and pie and cheese and sauer- 
kraut and meat. Olf, how Jocko wanted a 
fresh sweet cocoanut! 

But by-and-by Jocko was not so home- 
sick. The cook was kind to him, and gave 
him sweet bits to eat. The visitors took 
him and petted him. The little girl who 
lived at the hotel made him a nice bed in 
the little crib she used to sleepin. So at 
last Jocko had a good time, and forgot 
about the woods. 

But one day little Gretchen played a 
trick on him to see what he would do. 
She knew he was fond of white lump su- 
gar. So she filled a bottle with lumps of 
sugar. Then she gave it toJocko. Jocko 
was wild with delight when he saw the 
sugar. But Gretchen had put in a cork. 
The sugar would not pour out. It was 
very funny then to see what trouble Jocko 
wasin. He would tilt the bottle up and try 
to drink the sugar out of the neck. Then 
he would try to shake it out at the bottom. 
Then he would sit and look at the lumps. 
Then he would try and bite through the 
glass. Then he would jump down and 
run away. Then he would come back 


joy. 
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and catch the bottle again, and roll the 
lumps about and chatter and scold as he 
heard them rattle. This went on for sev- 
eral days. Everybody came in to see lit- 
tle Gretchen’s monkey and his sugar bot- 
tle. 

But one day the cook let a jar of olives 
fall. It broke and the olives rolled out on 
the floor. Jocko gave a little scream of 
Like a flash he sprang up to a high 
cupboard with his sugar bottle and gave it 
a mighty fling. Down it came—crash! 
Out the lumps rolled over the floor. 


Down sprang Jocko. He shouted with 
delight. He had a sweet feast. Oh, how 


he munched and erunched! And now 
what do you think happened? 

He would seize every bottle and can and 
pitcher that was within reach. Up he 
would run to the top of some high cup- 
board or shelf and dash it to the floor! 
Such a mischief as he made! 

Little Gretchen had to give him away at 
last because he broke everything he could 
lay his roguish paws upon.—WSelected. 





Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder. 





Price, 83 00. 


Adjustable! 


Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it. 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Simmer Music Books 


FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Yes, it is undoubtedly a good plan to take with you 
to the summer home a well selected set of music books 
for singing and for playing. 

For Singing, take: 


> fy 4 ‘ Enlarged 

Gems of English Song. ‘2k: 

($2 boards, or $2 50 cloth), the best miscellaneous 

selection of popular songs, with accompaniment, ex- 
tant. 


Minstrel Songs, Old & New. 


($2 boards, $2 50 cloth). Best and only collection 
of the world-wide, famous Plantation, Jubilee and 
Minstrel Songs. 


N 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
($2 boards, $2 50 cloth). Admirable assemblage of 
the sweetest sacred lyrics. Piano or Organ accom- 
paniment. 
For Playing, take: 


: nr) 4 2 boards, $2 50 
Musical Favorite. (3,)°"S..%2353 
very well chosen collection of Piano pieces of me- 
dium difficulty. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Each $2 bds, $2 50 cloth. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. | The very brightest piano 
music published. Descriptions of 30 other first- 
class collections sent on application. 


In Press and Nearly Ready: 


A Grand Book of War Songs 


For Camp Fires, and all G. A. R. meetings. Look 
out for it! 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AND— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 








ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
&c., de, 

Frames Ww 
WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON. 
H. White & Co. 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., &c. 

Frames 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union ‘Square, New York. 
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AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 
“These books contain everything which the traveler 
wants to know, in precisely the shape he wants to 
have it.”—Boston JOURNAL. 

The best companions for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

Arranged on the celebrated Baedeker Plan, indorsed 
by all European travelers. 

The History, Poetry, and Legends of each locality, 
tersely and cecly given. 

Scores of Maps, City Plans, and Panoramas. 
Giving Prices and Locations of all Hotels and Board- 
ing Houses, Summer Resorts and Routes. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible red 
cloth. Scores of maps. $1 50 each. 

“We have not only read these books with delight 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with this locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they 
hum to you the song, or murmur the lines, in which 
some poct has enshrined events by which a spot bas 
become memorable. A condensed literature of great 
variety and richness is stored up within their pages. 
They are simply indispensable to tourists in the re- 
gions named, and those who have sallied forth without 
them have omitted the really most important part of 
their equipment.” —LiTERaARY WORLD. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 


Or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in 
Season and out of Season, among a Passing 
People. 
By Mrs. JANE G. AusTIN. $1 50. 

“This charming book comes to us with the freshness 
of a breeze from Nantucket, its ozone being as healthy 
as itis invigorating. The book fascinates from cover 
to cover."—FRANK Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER. 


Through One Administration. © 


By Mrs. F. H. BuRNETT. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
A peculiarly powerful and interesting story of 
modern life and political intrigues in Washington, full 
of dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. The sales 
of this romance of our republican court-circles have 
been astonishing. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary HALiock Foore. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated 
by the author. $125. 
“Unusual depth and charm.”—S8t, Pau. PIONEER- 
PREss. 
“A charming story, charmingly illustrated.”—N. Y. 
TIMEs. 


THN GENTLE SAVAGE, 
By Epwarp Kine. 12mo, $2 00. 
“Tis story of ‘The Gentle Savage’ ey him by the 


side of Howells and James in the field of romance.”— 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. @® 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON, ® 


By Henry James, Jr. Three stories in one volume. 
l2mo. $1 50. 

“T don’t recall a work of fiction for the last year that 
seems #0 absolutely indispensable for one to read as 
this collection. These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, Lis most brilliant and most 
suggestive work. The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”—St. Levis 
GLoBE-DEMOCRAT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


RECENT : VERY CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR S. S. LIBRARIES, 











AND 


& SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. © 


Books by E. A. Rand. Books by Pansy. 


Pushing Ahead, $125 The Man of the 
Roy’s Dory, 125 House, $1 50 
Little Brown Top, 125 Mrs. Solomon Smith 
After the Freshet, 125 Looking on, 150 
The Hall in the 
Grove, 150 


By Margaret Sidney. 
The Pettibone Name $1 25 


By Marie Oliver. 
Seba’s Discipline, $1 50 


So As by Fire, 125 Old and New Friends, 1 50 
Half Year at Bronck- Ruby Hamilton, 156 
ton, 125 


By Carrie A. Cooke. By Mrs. 8.R.G. Clarke, 
To-days and Yester- Our Street, $1 50 
days, $125 Yensie Walton, 150 
From June toJune, 125 Yensie Walton’s Wo- 
manhood, 150 
THe Snow Famity, by M. B. Lyman, $1 00 
Tue BaptisM OF Fire, by Charles Edward Smith, 1 25 
AROUND THE RANCH, by Belle K. Towne, 125 
TurovucH STRUGGLE TO Victory, by A. B. 
Meservey, 80 
TuREE oF Us, by Heckla, | 100 


BREAKFAST FOR Two, by Joannah Matthews, 125 
ONWARD TO THE HEIGHTS OF LIFE, 125 
TORN AND MENDED, by Wm. F. Round, 100 
Tuat Boy or NEWKIRK’, by L. Bates, 125 
Tue Crass oF ’70, by H. V. Morison, 125 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTHS, by Annie G. Hale, 1 50 
S1x Montus aT Mrs. Prior’s, by Emily Adatas, 1 25 
OnE Quiet LIFE, by Mrs. J. J. Colter, 125 
A FoRTUNATE FAILuRE, by C. B. LeRow, 125 


THE PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
30 Vols., $7 50. 


*.* LoTHRop’s SeLect 8. 8. Lrpraries. The 


choicest, freshest books at very low prices. 


ADMIRABLE TEMPERANCE BOOKS, 


Tue ONLY Way Ovt, by J. W. Willing, $1 50 
JouN BremMM, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
SINNER AND Sant, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
THE TEMPTER BEHIND, by John Saunders, 125 
Goop Work, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
MYSTERY OF THE LopGE, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
FINISHED OR Nort, , 150 


* *,* Messrs. D. Loruror & Co. publish the cele- 


heartily welcomed by all rea 


WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 
By Amanva M. Doveras. Price, $1 50. 


This last volume by this | me ae author will be 
ers of “In Trust,” who 
will find it equal in power and interest to any of ber 


previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 





Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanva M. Dovetas. Price, $1 50. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 

SYDNIE ADRIANUE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 

IN TRUST. 


Per Volume, #1 50. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By WALTER Hakriman, ex-Governor of New Hlamp- 

shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes bis wishes and treads ‘the land of .i.e sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 

in the Empire. 
By Henry Rueeves, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 
The author had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observatians, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Protits, and Perils. 
By Cuaries F. Tuowina. Price, $1 25. 
A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
kecn man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In cach department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice, 








Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address ‘Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO's 
NEW BOOKS. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VII. in “American Statesmen” series. By Jomy~ 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous pat in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the scries of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By OLIvER WENDELL Hotmes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the ‘Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, §vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of wit and wisdom and interest, and in- 


deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Homes. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


A Novel by AntuurR 8. Harpy. 16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book 80 pesetenes 
by high and noble thought. . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Georcs P. Laturop, author of “A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an origina] full-page Etching, and 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 


chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”.—NEW YORK TIMEs. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It 
_y traveler just the information he needs, in the 

it form, 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 
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DOES IT CONCERN WOMEN? 


There is a decreasing but still a large 
number of people who really believe that 
women have no reason to be interested in 
the legislation of the State or Nation. For 
the sake of such persons, some of the sub- 
jects which came before the Massachusetts 
legislators the past winter are herewith 
set down, with the action taken on them. 
From these it will appear that the interests 
of women are directly involved, while not 
a woman has a vote or voice in regard to 
them. 

On January 30, 1883, the following act 
was reported in the Massachusetts Senate: 
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take hold of the very heart of the family! 
Not a woman to be heard in regard to it! 
But the Senate rejected it. 

House Bill No. 134 was ‘‘an act prohibit- 
ing railroad companies from requiring 
women and children to ride in smoking 
cars.” This was designed to protect the 
classes named, who were being carried to 
asylums or almshouses. It was rejected in 
the Senate. 

House Bill No. 184, an act giving to the 
widow of a deceased proprietor of a ceme- 
tery lot the right of interment in such lot, 
is as follows: 

Lots in cemeteries shall, upon the decease of a 
proprietor, descend to his heirs at law, or to the 
devises of such lot if devised, subject to a right of 
interment of the widow of such proprietor, for 
her own body, in the lot in which said proprietor 
shall be buried. 

This bill was passed. 

The Committee on Probate and Chancery, 
upon the petition for further legislation 
giving protection to married women, re- 
ported “leave to withdraw.” This bill was 
to secure the enforcement of contracts 
made with wives and the payment of money 
borrowed from wives. In the House, 
Messrs. Hopkins, Bancroft, Morse and 
Cushing gave a dissenting report (No. 
208), but it was refused engrossment, and 
the just claims of the most helpless class 
in the community are thus ‘whistled down 
the wind,” to certain loss. 








Any pony ae superintendent, overseer, con- 
tractor, or hirer of females, and any person acting 
or assuming to act for either of said persons, who 
shall directly or indirectly solicit, advise, counsel 
or recommend any female employed under or 
seeking employment from either ot said persons 
to commit fornication or adultery, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than six months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. y 

This bill was not enacted. The class with 
the largest interest in the passage of the 
bill was not there, nor any member of it, 
to speak or vote for the bill. 

On February 12 (House Bill No. 64), an 
act was reported to give ‘‘female citizens 
the right to vote for city and town officers, 
to hold city and town offices, and to vote 
in town meetings.” ‘This bill covered the 
most important questions in which the 
family interests are involved, but it failed 
of engrossment. Had this bill passed, 
women could have voted for the mayor, 
aldermen and common council in cities, 
and for the selectmen in towns. On muni- 
cipal officers devolves the question of liq- 
uor license, the management of the schools, 
the appointment of teachers, the appro- 
priation of school money, the building of 
schoolhouses, and whatever other question 
concerns the local interest of the homes. 
The supply of pure water, the sewerage, 
everthing that concerns healthful arrange- 
ments for city or town depends on the city 
and town governments. But the bill which 
would have allowed women an authorita- 


March 15, the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage reported ‘tinexpedient to legislate” 
on so much of the Governor’s message as 
relates to woman suffrage The report was 
accepted. 

There was also a bill (House 223) report- 
ed in regard to the number of hours wom- 
en and minors shall be employed, but not 
a woman could be heard in regard to it. 

The above are some of the questions of 
personal concern to women which were 
voted up or down in the Massachusetts 
Legislature during its present session. 
They are enough to show how much the 
interests of women are involved in legis- 
lation, and the result shows the need of 
the vote of women. i th 
a ae 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


( Concluded.) 

The remembrance of our walk through 
Chinatown is like some weird dream, a 
confused panorama of strange sights; tall 
rickety buildings, with piazzas rising story 
above story; dark streets with side glimps- 
es into lighted cellars, where odd-looking 
figures sat having their heads shampooed ; 
or eating unknown messes with deftly- 
handled chop-sticks, or gossiping and 
smoking opium, or pouring rice brandy 
from china tea-pots into doll’s saucers, 
and sipping it with infinite relish. The 
brightly-lighted alleys were populous with 
humanity, so fantastic in dress and out- 





tive expression in regard to questions 
which so nearly concern them and their 
families, ‘‘failed of engrossment.” 

On February 13, the Committee on Pro- 
bate and Chancery, in an order providing 
that ‘‘so much of the personal estate of a 
married man as is by law exempt from 
being taken on execution shall, in case he 
dies intestate, become the property of his 
widow,” reported “inexpedient to legis- 
late.’ Thus the property which the law 
saves against all claims for a man is taken 
from his widow when death takes away 
her husband. The strong arm on which 
she leaned‘is powerless, and the law re- 
moves from her even what it secured for 
the strong arm. 

February 13 (House Bill No. 66), was an 
act “authorizing husband and wife to 
transfer property directly to each other in 
certain cases.” 

Section 1. In all cases where by law a bus- 
band and wife may transfer property to each 
other, through the intrevention of a third party, 
they shall have power to do it directly in writing 
without covenants: provided, however, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed to au- 
thorize suits between husband and wife, or to 
make valid any transfer made in fraud of credi- 
tors. 


Another bill (House No. 349), was sub- 
stituted for this bill, but it was refused a 
third reading. 

March 9, the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage reported ‘‘inexpedient to legislate” 
on an order relative to a registration and 
vote of women of the State upon the aboli- 
tion of the sex-qualification to the right of 
suffrage. - The report was accepted. 

March 9, the Judiciary Committee, to 
to whom was referred the order relative to 
amending the law concerning the mainten- 
ance of bastard children, and the arrest of 
the putative father, reported a bill which 
failed to be engrossed. 

March 13, on an order relative to amend- 
ing the Constitution so that women may 
qualify and be appointed justices of the 
peace and notaries public, the Judiciary 
Committee reported ‘‘inexpedient to legis- 
late.” For this report was substituted 
House Bill No. 187,Jwhich passed that body 
by the required two-thirds majority. 

An act (House Bill No. 77) proposed to 
give probate courts jurisdiction of causes 
of divorce, nullity of marriage, alimony, 
separate support of wife, and the custody 
and maintenance of wife and minor chil- 
dren. What a cluster of interests that 





landish in speech that we might have fan- 
cied ourselves in Pekin or Hong Kong. 

I had heard a great deal about the bad 
smells of Chinatown, and had been led to 
expect that I should ‘‘taste them for a 
week.” We encountered nothing very 
bad, however, except in one dark passage 
where all the smelis of Dante’s seventh 
circle seemed to be concentrated, and we 
felt, though we could not see, that we 
were walking through indescribable filth. 
In general, the cleanliness was a surprise 
to us; but the policeman said we really 
had no idea of the filth or the odors, as we 
had not gone through the alleys where the 
poorest and dirtiest people live. 

The interiors were even more bewilder- 
ing than the streets. I have a confused 
recollection of long narrow passages, off 
from which opened, to right, to left, above, 
below, and in the most unexpected corn- 
ers, small dens or berths, with Chinamen 
reclining in them, generally smoking opi- 
um. As we made our way along one of 
these crooked galleries, we heard at inter- 
vals an unearthly clashing, seemingty of 
dish-pans, which grew louder as we ad- 
vanced. ‘Taking a sharp turn and ascend- 
ing a narrow stair, we found ourselves he- 
hind the scenes at the Chinese theatre, 
among a crowd of servants, ‘‘supes,” and 
actors awaiting their turn to go on. The 
policeman led us out upon the stage, where 
we stood in a row at one side and gazed 
with all our eyes. 

The clashing we had heard came from 
the orchestra. It consisted of six or eight 
musicians seated at the back of the stage, 
keeping up a continual fiddling, squeak- 
ing, scraping and tinkling, while occa- 
sionally a bang of the big cymbals drowned 
all other sounds. The music, though far 
from agreeable according to our notions, 
was not as bad as [had expected. At first 
it seemed merely an insane racket; but 
by-and-by we perceived that there was 
method in the madness. There was neith- 
er melody nor harmony, but a certain 
measure and time, and some adaptation of 
the music to the action of the play. The 
clashing of the cymbals generally came in 
at the end of some big speech or exciting 
scene, where the applause would naturally 
come in with us. There is no applause in 
a Chinese theatre, though a smile some- 
times ripples all through the audience. 





The stage is a platform without curtain 
or scenery. ‘The actors make their exits 
and entrances through two doors at the 
back. In the wall above the stage is a 
large square hole with.a long strip of ma- 
genta paper on either side, bearing Chin- 
ese characters. This, we were told, wasa 
Joss-house. A sea of yellow-brown faces 
was before us, with eyes intent on the 
stage and mouths open. The house was 
full, floor and gallery. A man carrying 
cherries, slices of cocoanut done up in 
green leaves with a bit of betel-nut, and 
other congenial refreshments, moved noise- 
lessly through the audience as the play 
proceeded. 

We had arrived at a thrilling moment. 
A terrific single combat was just beginning 
between a black-frocked peasant and a 
gorgeous personage in a white satin tunic 
and a broad crimson sash. A _ blue-robed 
woman with cheeks painted very red, and 
long hair down her back, stood by wring- 
ing her hands. 

In the Chinese theatre, as in the old 
English theatre, the women’s parts are all 
taken by men. ‘The men who can person- 
ate women are considered the best actors, 
and get the highest pay. One man,—the 
one who takes the parts of the heroines, 
I suppose—has six thousand dollars a year. 

The combat is spirited. ‘The peasant 
has the best of it. He wrenches the other 
man’s sword from him, throws him down, 
and is about to kill him, when the woman 
rushes forward and by passionate interces- 
sion induces him to forbear. He draws a 
long breath, utters an indescribable ejacu- 
lation of mingled exultation and fatigue, 
and makes his exit. The woman goes to 
the fallen champion and helps him to rise. 
He ungratefully kicks her, and rushes off, 
breathing fire and slaughter. 

Then enter from the left an old fisher- 
man and his daughter, who are supposed 
to be ina boat, he rowing and she steering. 
There is no boat, and no pretence of a 
boat. They enter slowly with a sort of 
gliding pace, the old man laying a long 
ferule right and left, for an oar, and the 
girl trailing a stick behind her to repre- 
sent the rudder. No one would have sus- 
pected that she was a man in disguise. 
She looked the quietest, gentlest, most 
modest and demure little Chinese maid im- 
aginable, in her black tunie and trousers. 
A dialogue takes place, in which the 
daughter's repartees elicited much laugh- 
ter from the audience. The blue-robed 
woman, who has remained on the shore in 
great distress, begs the old man to take 
her on board. After some parley, he con- 
sents. The boat approaches the shore, 
i. e.; the fisherman and his daughter ap- 
proach the right of the stage. ‘The woman 
is helped on board, ‘‘teetering” most natur- 
ally as she enters the boat, and they all 
go off at the right. 

Then the gorgeous personage rushes on 
again, sword in hand, looks fiercely around 
for the woman, is much amazed at not 
finding her, and retires. 

The fisherman and his daughter come in 
at the other side of the stage with the dis- 
tressed lady. They seem to have landed. 
He sits down in a chair and motions her, 
with a commanding gesture, to one at the 
right. His daughter has demurely seated 
herself at the left. The lady tells her 
story, kneels at the old man’s feet, and 
seems to implore protection. The daugh- 
ter puts in a few words of gentle interces- 
sion; the old man raises the lady, and they 
all go off. 

Then the Empress enters, with a crowd 
of wonderfully-clad grandees. She seats 
herself at a table in the centre of the stage ; 
the grandees group themselves right and 
left, and begin to discuss some weighty 
matter, two of them speechifying appar- 
ently on opposite sides. 

They wore long whiskers and moua- 
taches, though all the Chinamen we saw 
in San Francisco were beardless, except a 
few employed as waiters at the hotel, who 
had put on American clothing, cut their 
hair, and raised weak moustaches. The 
beards of the actors were not very skil- 
fully put on. They were attached to bent 
wires which came down around the face, 
but were sometimes an inch or two from 
it, leaving a visible gap. 

The debate between the Chinese noble- 
men, being of course unintelligible, was 
not very interesting. The party grew im- 
patient, and dragged us away before we 
had seen half enough. 

The Raymond excursionists had only 
one more night in San Francisco, and that 
was to be devoted to a grand reception at 
the Palace Hotel. Hundreds of invita- 
tions had been sent out; Mrs. Osborne was 
to sing, and it was expected to be a bril- 
liant affair. But we reflected that we 
could go to receptions and hear civilized 
singing at home, while we should not have 
another chance to go to a Chinese theatre 
till we visited San Francisco again. We 
therefore gave up the reception, and 
slipped away to Chinatown. 

This time we visited a different theatre, 
and took a box in the gallery. It takes a 
month or so to act one of these long Chin- 
ese plays, and the stranger has to plunge 





in medias res. We could make nothing of 
what was going on when we entered. It 
seemed to be buffoonery and comic dia- 
logue between gayly.dressed men in aston- 
ishing masks. ‘This went on for some 
time. We had heard that the good acting 
did not begin till ten o’clock or later. As 
the evening wore on, we began to have 
more action and less dialogue, and to un- 
derstand something of the play. 

It seemed to be a highly moral drama, 
designed to contrast the lot of a poor man 
who has virtuous and dutiful sons, with 
that of a rich mandarin whose family con- 
sists of unruly women-folk. 

The mandarin and a black-robed individ- 
ual of clerical aspect, each carrying the 
inevitable fan, come upon the stage, and 
meet one of the poor man’s sons, an indus- 
trious youth with two buckets suspended 
from a bar across his shoulders. We nick- 
named him “the water-carrier,”’ because 
he looked like one, though he probably 
represented a peddler of fruit. He invites 
the mandarin to buy. In the course of 
the following conversation the mandarin 
gets very angry, and goes off the stage 
with a volley of Chinese vituperation. 

Then we see the mandarin at home. He 
comes in and sits down tired. His wife 
and daughter and their two maids begin 
at once to talk to him, clacking like guinea- 
hens. He shifts about in his chair, fans 
himself violently, and finally gives them a 
severe scolding, which seems to do little 
good. 

Then the scene changes to the poor 
man’s home, i. e., the mandarin and his 
family go out, and the poor man and his 
family come on. The wife and sons seat 
themselves in respectful silence around 
the head of the house, answering his ob- 
servations briefly, with propriety and def- 
erence. They seem to hold a family coun- 
cil. 

The young water-carrier then goes in his 
best suit to call on the mandarin—perhaps 
to ask the hand of his daughter. The 
mandarin listens to him at first with com- 
posure, but by-and-by waxes wroth, and 
tucking his fan down the back of his neck, 
seizes a bunch of bamboo rods and begins 
to thrash the suitor. The young man in 
turn tucks his fan into the back of his 
neck, which seems to be equivalent to roll- 
ing up one’s sleeves for combat, wrenches 
the rods from the mandarin, and thrashes 
him all around the stage. The daughter 
is told of this by the maids, and faints 
away with great decorum. Then, know- 
ing that the young man will have to flee 
in consequence, and that his family, de- 
prived of his wages, will be destitute, she 
sends them a present of vegetables by her 
own confidential maid. The vegetables 
are handed to her at the right moment by 
the servants of the theatre. 

These servants stand at the back of the 
stage and give their assistance in the most 
unembarrassed manner, though they have 
no part in the play. When a champion 
falls, if his robe is crumpled, they step 
forward briskly, bend over him as he lies 
prostrate, smooth out his dress and retire. 
When the dramatis persone are about to 
sit down, the servants come forward and 
set chairs for them, placing on each seat a 
small box to raise the person up and make 
him seem taller. 

The next scene represents the old man 
in the depths of poverty and despondency, 
with his faithful wife wiping her tears 
away surreptitiously while she exhorts him 
to courage and resignation. We wanted 
to stay long enough to see the vegetables 
arrive, but had to tear ourselves away. 

We had found time to glance over the 
audience during the play. ‘There were but 
few women present. ‘They were coarsely 
clad and seemed to belong to the poorer 
class. ‘They all sat together at one end of 
the gallery. 

In the matter of costumes, etc., the Chin- 
ese theatre is infinitely more decent than 
the ordinary American theatre—at least, if 
the two nights on which we were preseut 
were average performances. 

I have mentioned the Joss-house,of which 
we had a hasty glimpse when we went 
through Chinatown under police escort. 
We visited another Joss-house by ourselves 
one day, and found its oddity grow upon us 
during a more leisurely examination. ‘The 
outside of the building was not remarka- 
ble. We entered through a shabby vesti- 
bule into a clean paved court, with high 
wooden walls, which were pasted all over 
with strips of paper of a violent orange 
hue, bearing Chinese characters. A row 
of pale earthen pots with plants growing 
in them stood along the top of the wall. 
The face of the building on the other side 
of the court was covered with scarlet tablets 
bearing gilt inscriptions, and gilt tablets 
bearing blue inscriptions. We entered a 
door between two immense colored lan- 
terns, and went up a staircase. The walls 
were covered with the same strips of let- 
tered paper, but the fierce orange tint had 
given place to crimson. At the top of the 
stairs we entered a dark room faintly il- 
luminated by a few small lamps, sweet 
with the fumes of burning sandal-wood, 
and full of strange objects.. At one end 


jects was not easy to grasp. 
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was a large arched window opening upon 
the court, and outside hung twe more of 
the great colored lanterns. Over the door 
was a bronze tablet with bas-reliefs repre- 
senting animals, trees, and a single com-~ 
bat between men on horse-baek. This 
tablet was valued at two hundred dol- 
lars. Around the wall stood big umbrel- 
las, shaped like a hogshead on top of a 
pole. Several tables, with prayer-mats 
before each, occupied the centre of the 
room. On them stood bronze boxes, tall 
vases holding artificial flowers mixed with 
gaudy little dolls, a small bronze horse 
with peacock feathers stuck about his 
head, and a bunch of little green and pur- 
ple flags of a triangular shape. Behind 
the farthest table, in an elevated shrine, 
sat the Joss in efligy, his red robe and 
black whiskers half hidden by a profu- 
sion of tinsel ornaments. A lantern and 
several rush-wicks burned before him. 
On either side stood eight scarlet wands, 
tall and heavy, and topped with queer gilt 
figures. 

The meaning of all these fantastic ob- 
We ques- 
tioned the gentle Chinese priest who was 
in attendance, but as we could not under- 
stand his language, nor he ours, we did 
not succeed in getting a very clear idea of 
his system of doctrine. He refused the 
money offered him by one of the party, 
and this gave us all an increased respect 
for him. 

One other experience among the Chinese 
must close this letter. **‘Would you like 
to come with us to one-of the Chinese mis- 
sion schools Sunday afternoon, and hear 
the scholars sing?’ asked some friends 
with missionary proclivities. We an- 
swered eagerly that we should. The ap- 
pointed time found us entering a good- 
looking church, a tablet on the front of 
which informed the stranger that this was 
the ‘First Chinese Presbyterian Church.” 

We were taken into a large Sunday- 
school room where sat a crowd of almonl- 
eyed fellow-creatures, varying in age fran 
the boy to the elderly man. We had ex- 
pected only to ‘tassist” in the French sease 
of the word, by being present at the exer- 
But there were not teachers enough 
to go around, and we were at once poumed 
upon by the missionary and installed ach 
of us over a class, maugre our remon- 
strances. ‘All you have to do,” he sid, 
“is to hear them read, and correct them 
when they mispronounce.” 

Weentered upon our unaccustomed jask 
with fear and trembling, but soon gew 
interested in our gentle, attentive pupils. 
They read from primers full of easysen- 
tences,—**Shoes are made of leather,’ ‘I 
took a drink of water to quench my thist,” 
etc. Now and then there was a sentence 
containing «a sly moral lesson,—‘*A boy 
drank some whiskey and it made him 
sick,”—and oceasionally one of a dissinct- 
ly theological turn was sandwichel in. 
Very patiently the scholars stryggled to 
pronounce the unfamiliar words. The Chi- 
nese language is nude up of a few simple 
sounds. That is why the Chinese find it so 
hard to learn English. They not only have 
to memorize new words, but have to learnto 
make wholly new sounds as well. On the 
other hand, the Russian language includes 
almost all the sounds which the human 
voice is capable of producing. Therefore, 
the Russians are excellent linguists. What- 
ever language they study, they do not need 
to practise any new sounds, but only to 
combine the old ones into new words. At 
least, so we were told. 

When the lesson was over, all stood up 
and recited the Lord’s Prayer, and we ad- 
journed to the church. Here we were 
joined by the feminine members of the 
Sunday - school, demure, modest - looking 
little Chinese girls, marching two by two. 
They wore loose trousers and bright-col- 
ored tunies. Their hair was brushed back 
“slick” over the tops of their heads, and 
banged behind, i. e., & row of bangs ran 
across the backs of their necks from one 
ear to the other, under their heavy, mag- 
nificent pig-tails. ‘These poor little daugh- 
ters of China had hair that many a Beacon 
street belle might envy. They had fine 
bright eyes, too, and looked docile and in- 
telligent. The Chinese women are said to 
be very inferior mentally to the women of 
other Eastern countries. Perhaps it is not 
due to lack of natural capacity, but rather 
to the fact that the obstinate conservatism 
of their nation gives them no chance. 

The religious service which followed 
was the most extraordinary we had ever 
witnessed. The scholars sang in Chinese, 
and the misgionary preached and prayed in 
the same language. It was ludicrous, in 
one aspect, to see a gray-headed man stand 
up in a pulpit and utter a series of fiendish 
noises like those to which riotous children 
sometimes give vent—barking, mewing 
and cackling, interspersed with an oc- 
easional long melancholy howl. It was 
something between the intoning of a High- 
Church service and the vocal efforts of a 
herd of pigs. The responsive reading of a 
psalm was even funnier. First the minis- 
ter barked; then the congregation, wild 
and shrill, yelped in chorus. When a hymn 
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to be sung, a chart on which it was 
ted in Chinese characters was unrolled 
ore the congregation, and each word 
pointed off as it was sung. The boys 
ng “Sweet Hour of Prayer” in Chinese, 
sping good time and tune. Then the 
Js and women sang a plaintive Moody 
i Sankey air very prettily. The organ- 
was a plump, moonfaced Chinaman, 
h0 fanned himself placidly with a silver 
while he stood up reciting the Apostle’s 
sed in English with the rest of the con- 
gation. ‘Their English was so peculiar 
I thought they were talking Chinese 
1 the unmistakable words “*Virgin Mary” 
me on the track. 
We left before the close of the service, 
t not until they had sung other hymns, 
pong them 
“From victory on to victory 
His army we shall lead, 
Till every foe is vanquished, 
And Christ is Lord indeed.” 
As we walked home through the strects, 
ith the evidences of sin and poverty and 
aotic social conditions on every side, the 
hoes of the triumphant hymn seemed 
i to fill the air, fighting off the phantoms 
gloom and despondency which threaten- 
ito overwhelm us, as the angels pelted 
Mephistopheles with burning roses. 
A. 8. B. 
ee 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, in Independence, Buchanan Coun- 
, Iowa, June 8, 1883, Mrs. May Bemis 
ee, aged twenty-six years. 
Thus early has closed this life of rare 
urity and beauty, coupled with strong 
mvictions of right and justice, and an 
est purpose to do what she might to 
Ip women to a nobler womanhood, 
Mrs. Lee was the only daughter of Hon. 
eo, W. and Mrs. N. 'T. Bemis, who are 
jong the oldest and most reliable friends 
woman suffrage in the State. Mrs. Be- 
is is the beloved president of the State 
sociation, and the friends of the cause 
oughout the State sympathize with 
em in their bereavement. 
The floral offerings and tributes of re- 
% were numerous and beautiful. = c. 


It is fitting that some tribute of grateful 
spect and affection should be paid, 
ough the columns of the WOMAN’s 
DURNAL, to the life and labors of Miss 
ary Fredrika Perry, member of the legal 
m of Perry and Martin, of Chicago, who 
ed at her home in Lombard, Ill., June 3, 
B83. 
Miss Perry was born at Mendum, N. J., 
1851, and at about the age of nineteen 
tered the law-oflice of Shipman and 
veridge in Coldwater, Mich., where her 
other had removed with her family after 
e death of her husband. After prose- 
iting her studies here with modest and 
thful diligence for two or three years, 
ss Perry matriculated in the law depart- 
ent of Ann Arbor University, graduating 
th high honors in 1875. She then removed 
p Chicago, where, after passing a rigorous 
xamination with a class of thirty-eight 
nembers, in which the judges pronounced 
r absolutely perfect,she entered upon the 
etice of her profession, first alone, but 
ortly afterward in partnership with Miss 
lien A. Martin, a classmate at Ann Arbor, 
ween whom and Miss Perry there ex- 
ed from that time forward not only the 
of their business relations, but the 
pnd of closest personal friendship and 
acy. 
Miss Perry and Miss Martin were the 
hly representatives of their sex in the 
gal profession in this city when they 
pened their office in Major Block, in 
hich honorable isolation they remained 
itil the death of the leading member of 
é firm, whose duties and responsibilities 
iss Martin is now left to bear singly. 
ut their position was rendered the less 
ficult and strange by the high esteem in 
hich their gifted predecessor, Miss Alta 
- Hulett, was held, whose untimely death 
so well remembered. From their first 
htrance upon a professional career, Miss 
erry and Miss Martin bore united testi- 
ony to the almost uniform respect and 
couragement which they received from 
eir brothers of the bar. They entered 
pon their new labors in the most praise- 
orthy spirit, asking no favors and claim- 
g no privileges because of sex, and con- 
nt to win only such success as they could 
Dhestly earn. Miss Perry was qualified 
r the task she had assigned herself, not 
hly by rare mental acquirements, but by 
quiet persistency of purpose and untiring 
iustry. The regard in which she was 
Id as a lawyer was testified to most am- 
y in a memorial meeting of the Chicago 
held in Judge Tuley’s court-room, 
he 16. The occasion was one long to 
remembered. Here assembled a large 
imber of the worthiest representatives of 
profession in our great city to pay 
hor to the memory of one who, brief as 
d been her career, had yet demonstrated 
right, both as a woman of the purest 
hd most upright character, and a practi- 
ner of exceptional promise and ability, 
rank among the most highly esteemed 





of their number. Sad and mournful 
the scene was, it was also inspiring, and 
lefta profound impression upon those who 
witnessed it. Judge Tuley, in taking the 
chair, paid a warm tribute to the virtues 
and attainments of the deceased. She had 
appeared before his court many times, and 
the extent of her legal acquirements and 
the legal acumen manifested in her con- 
duct of the cases entrusted to her care had 
filled him with surprise, while the unfail- 
ing womanliness of her deportment never 
failed to win all critics and opponents to 
the most favorable judgment. Memorial 
resolutions were presented by Judge 
Waite, and short addresses made by Judge 
Hawley, Messrs. ‘Todd, Ela, MeCoy and a 
number of others. 

A word remains to be said respecting 
the private life and character of Miss Per- 
ry. In the latter was to be found an unu- 
sual combination of strength and sweet- 
ness, high courage and resolution on the 
one hand, joined to the utmost refinement 
of taste and manner. Possessed of a re- 
markable power of self-control. and most 
kindly considerate always of the opinions 
and wishes of others, Miss Perry united 
those attributes which are as essential to the 
successful woman of business asto the lady. 
Miss Perry was a woman, moreover, who 
*possessed the courage of her convictions. 
Once started on a line of intellectual re- 
search or inquiry, she did not hesitate to 
follow to its logical conclusions, and to 
abide by them with true mental courage 
and calm. She had abandoned the theo- 
logical tenets in which she had been rear- 
ed, and had come to accept some of the 
most radical religious opinions of the day, 
but her nature was practical rather than 
speculative, and her attention confined for 
the most part to the labors of her profes- 
sion and works of humanity. 

Miss Perry’s death was most premature. 
She leaves a bereaved mother and sister, 
her friend and partner, as near and dear as 
a sister, and a large cirele of admiring ac- 
quaintances and friends to mourn her loss. 
Yet thus much remains, as when any truly 
good and noble spirit passes over to the 
other side, the memory of a beautiful life, 
lived in harmonious accord with all high, 
helpful purposes, an inspiration even more 
than a regret to those who remain behind. 

CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 

Chicago, June 19, 1883. 
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Galva, Ill, has a flourishing suffrage 
association. 

Exchanges please notice the appeal of 
the Women’s Anti-Polygamy Society on 
our eighth page. 

Walter Smith, the former principal of 
our Normal Art School, has taken charge 
of the Technological School in Bradford, 
England. 

Woman suffrage petitions are being sent 
in to the New Hampshire Legislature. 
After the senatorial contest is decided, 
there will be a hearing for municipal suf- 
frage. 

It is rather a new arrangement for a 
bride to be given away by her grandson, 
but such an occurrence took place recently 
at a Newport wedding, where the bride 
was eighty-two and the bridegroom of the 
tender age of eighty. 

That is a curious case of a Waltham 
judge who refused to issue a warrant for 
the arrest of a woman and her son who in- 
humanly beat and maltreated a friendless 
orphan girl, on the ground of expense in 
getting her from New Hampshire to Wal- 
tham—about two or three dollars. 

The interest taken in silk culture in Cal- 
ifornia has resulted in an appropriation of 
$5,000 per annum for two years to the 
State Board of Silk Culture, recently cre- 
ated for the establishment of a school for 
silk-selling. 

The English town of Coventry has re- 
solved, after an interval of six years, to 
have another procession on the next Bank 
Holiday—the first Monday in August—in 
memory of Lady Godiva, who 

“took the tax away 
And built herself an everlasting name.’’ 

There is apparently serious talk about a 
pneumatic tube between New York and 
Chicago for the transportation of letters 
and small packages. The tube is to be 
four inches in diameter, and boxes will go 
through in about four hours. The cost of 
building is estimated at $4,250,000. 

Among the papers which printed the res- 
olutions of the N. E. Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation are the New Bedford Signal, 
Greenfield Gazette and Courier, Littleton 
(N. H.) Journal, Bridgewater Independent 
and Nantucket Journal. These came to 
hand too late to receive credit last week. 


The tallest princess in the world is the 
Crown Princess of Denmark. She is six 
feet two inches high. She is very fond of 
dancing, but has often to forego the pleas- 
ure because, being keenly sensible of ridi- 
cule, she does not wish to have an inade- 
quate partner. 
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An able sermon on ‘*Woman’s Mission” 
was preached recently in Erie, Pa., at the 
Universalist church, by Rev. H. A. Westall, 
who made a strong argument for woman’s 
rights and equal suffrage. The discourse 
is reported at length in the columns of the 
Erie Dispatch. We shall publish an ex- 
tract next week. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Nantucket Suffrage Association was held 
last week Wednesday at the residence of 
Mrs. Benjamin Robinson. The meeting 
wus interesting and profitable, a large 
number of the members being in attendance. 
A musical committee was chosen, and the 
next regular exercises will be enlivened 
with appropriate song. 

Mr. H. B. Sheridan, who is the patentee 
of a number of electrical machines, has in- 
vented «a machine for executing criminals 
condemned to die, by electricity, and ap- 
plied to have it patented. The criminal to 
be executed simply sits in a chair, and 
dies instantly when the current of electri- 
city is discharged through his body. This 
would be better than hanging as the meth- 
od of putting criminals to death. 


The councillors of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, by a small majority, re- 
fuse to admit women to membership. The 
Indiana Medical Society refused to admit 
Dr. May F. Thomas. She went quietly 
about her practice, giving proof of her 
skill and capacity. By-and-by the doctors 
invited her to become a member of their 
society. ‘The Massachusetts doctors will 
have to come to the same pass. 

A delicate tribute was paid to the value 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary last week by a 
lady handing to one of the trustees five 
thousand dollars “to be used in helping 
girls not blessed with this world’s goods * 
“Circumstances prevented” her from se- 
curing an education there in her girlhood, 
but she has ever had a deep interest in an 
institution which she longed to enter, and 
hence this gift in aid of others situated as 
she once was. 

A woman named Catharine Cole writes 
to the New Orleans Picayune that the chief 
impediment to Southern progress is the 
laziness of white men. “It is almost im- 
possible to believe that our young men 
mean to stand by and let a lot of foreign- 
ers come sweeping in and take from our 
broad fields sceptres of cane stalks and use 
our apathy as a stepping-stone to wealth. 
I know at least a dozen thrifty Swedes 
who twelve years ago were farm-hands on 
the plantations they now own.” 

The New York Commercial mentions a 
few instances in which women are promi- 
nently identified with the newspaper 
press. The wife of Col. McClure, of the 
Philadelphia Times, it says, is a large stock- 
holder in his paper; the Times-Democrat of 
New Orleans is mainly owned by Mrs. 
Burke, and Mrs. Nicholson is the control- 
ling spirit of the Picayune. Mr. Pulitzer, 
now of the World, is said to owe his great 
success largely to the talent, sympathy 
and pluck of his wife, and Mrs. Frank 
Leslie is one of the geniuses of the profes- 
sion. The Commercial might have added 
the name of Mrs. Oswald Ottendorffer, of 
the Staats Zietung, as that of a woman who 
has achieved great success in journalistic 
enterprise. 

There is no longer any doubt that wom- 
an suffrage is making headway in Eng- 
land. Hon. Hugh Mason has just ad- 
dressed a memorial to Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone, signed by 108 Liberal members of 
’arliament, in favor of creating a Parlia- 
mentary franchise for women who possess 
the statutory qualifications, that is, that 
women who are rate-payers, and unmar- 
ried, in England, may have the privilege 
of voting for members of Parliament. 
Of course, women when married in that 
country are supposed to lose all their in- 
dividual rights and property, opinions and 
personal identity, in their husbands.” The 
one hundred and eight names include the 
very strength and backbone and _ social 
power of, the Liberal party in England.— 
Chicago Advance. 

An important decision under the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act, in England, 
was lately given by the Licensing Jus- 
tices at Guildhall. The Hope Public- 
house, Ivy Lane, was transferred to Mrs. 
Ilelena Maude Meaden, notwithstanding 
the announcement that she was a married 
lady. In answer to the magistrates, Mrs. 
Meaden said she intended to carry on the 
business quite apart from her husband, 
who was a traveller, although he was liv- 
ing with her, and would come to the house 
to sleep. All the references were satisfac- 
tory, and the Bench therefore decided 
that under the new act they could legally 
make the transfer. Mrs. Meaden, there- 
fore, becomes landlady of the Hope in her 
own right. 


In the Fourth Indianapolis School Dis- 
trict, June 9, at the late election several 
gentlemen expressed the opinion that a 
widow with a family had a right to vote at 
a school election, and the inspector and 
judges stated that if a woman offered a 
vote, they would accept it. The mother of 
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two efficient teachers, who felt a deep in- | 
terest in the election and very earnestly de- | 
sired to express her preference, ther offer- | 
ed her ballot. In the meantime, however, | 
two men who seemed to think that the | 
foundations of society would be destroyed | 
if a woman voted, placed themselves on | 
either side of the ballot-box to protect. it 
from such pollution, and gave notice that, | 
if her vote was insisted on, they would be | 
compelled to challenge it. 


A good deal of credit is due Mrs. War- 
ren Rickey for the courage and presence 
of mind which she displayed in the rescue 
of Mr. John Woodward, who, as ‘stated | 
last week, came perilously nigh being | 
drowned in Lake Ellis by falling in a fit 
from a boat in which he was fishing. Mrs. 
Rickey was in another boat near by, saw 
the accident, and directing a boy who had 
gone to Woodward's assistance to hold 
the man’s head up until she could get 
there, she hastened to the scene herself | 
and tried to pull Woodward into the boat, 
but was unable to do so. She then rowed 
quickly to the shore and waded in nearly 
to her arms, got hold of the unfortunate 
man, and after much effort succeeded in 
pulling him from the lake to the shore, 
whence he was taken home,and Dr. Oliver 
brought him to consciousness.—Athol 
Transcript. 

IIon. Joseph H. Choate, at the dinner of 
the Harvard Alumni Association at Cam- 
bridge, June 27, said: **The best test of 
your success, Mr. President, is that other 
colleges are rapidly beginning to adopt 
and accept your system and your reforms. 
Even the meagre little that Harvard has 
yet done for the education of women is be- 
ginning to bear fruit elsewhere. 
plause] ‘To-day, Columbia, forced by the 
pressure of public opinion, with tardy and 


women a few stale and paltry crumbs that 
fall from the bountiful table, in distant im- 


itation of the Harvard Annex. [Applause.] | 


Of course Harvard will by-and-by do a 


great deal more for them than she has | 


‘REFORM 


done yet [applause], and Madam Boylston, 


who alone of her sex has held her solitary | 


place on these walls for nearly a century, 


among these shades of learned men, looks | 


down upon me with smiling approval 


when I say that somehow or other, sooner | 


or later, Harvard will yet give the womena 
better chance for education, as Cambridge 
and Oxford have already done. [Ap- 
plause. }” 


[Ap- | 


The suit to restrain the removal of the 
big organ from Musie Hall, Boston, has 
been compromised and William O. Grover, 
the purchaser, will begin its removal in 
May, 1884, being allowed two months to 
take it from the hall. The organ will re- 
main in Boston, will be improved, and a 
hall especially with a view to its accom- 
modation will be constructed in the rear 
of the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


ANGELS OF LIFE. 





BY DELL FRANCES PUTNAM. 





"Tis life’s glad morning hour 
Shows Faith’s triumphant power; 
But all too soon 
Morn glides to noon, 
And much that in the early dawn 
Seemed pure and true and Heaven-born 
Has changed to dross; 
We mourn its loss. 


Hope! thou dost make youth bright; 
We fear no tempest’s might, 
Naught can o’erwhelm, 
Hope’s at the helm. 
But as we eail life’s waters o’er, 
And sce the wrecks along the shore 
Of hopes so strong, 
Hushed is our song. 


Now Charity, the greatest, last; 

*Tis born of Heaven, then hold it fast; 
Nor let a sneer 
Fall on the ear 

Of one who’s missed the better way; 

We know how easy ‘tis to stray, 
And sin is strong, 

The battle long. 

Ah! life without the three, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, 
Were sad indeed; 

Then take good heed. 

Let Charity reign in thy heart; 

Help others choose the better part ; 
Hope will be thine, 
Faith more divine. 

a ae 
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IT RAINS. 





BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 





A sudden sweetness unto all the world 
The summer rain is bringing; 

Glad odors from the lush, green meadow graas, 
Like larks, are upward springing. 

The scent of blossoms, growing in a wood, 
Just now above me floated, 

And from a hidden nest a thrush’s song, 
Duetted and devoted. 


The fainting earth, like some fresh-watered flower, 
Revives beneath its wetting, 

And flings, from outa thousand fragrant nooks, 
Sweet things I was forgetting. 


From cypress swamps an herby odor comes, 
Where weedy wonders waken, 

To pour their grateful gladness out for drops 
Upon their petals shaken. 


And roses, sighing by the wayside, lift 
Their gentle, Juney faces 

To read the strange handwriting of the rain 
In unfamiliar places. 

The startled violets tremble, as they drop 
Their heads to deeper hiding, 

Afraid of this mere phantom of a storm, 
Across the green earth gliding. 

The sweet of all the scented shower is mine, 
No balmy touch has missed me; 

Why has it waked the memory of dear lips 
That one day stooped and kissed me? 

weenie 

BEFORE THE RAIN. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH. 











We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vaporous amethyst 


Ot marshes and swamps and dismal fens,— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind,—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain! 


+*+o— 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ALBION’S PALL, 


BY M. A. NEALL. 


In the country town of Countycorn it 
used to be a custom for the lads and las- 
sies to enjoy a horseback ride to Powder 
Hill on May morning. Nothing ever pre- 
vented a general assembling of the young 
people but a downright storm, when the 
excursion was postponed to the first fair 
day. 

Looking towards the hill, which com- 
manded a fine view of the surrounding 
country, two old farmers were watching a 
company of riders returning from one of 
these annual expeditions. They were do- 
ing the home-stretch in splendid style, the 
foremost leaders speeding ahead side by 
side and without a break for some dis- 
tance. 


“That colt of Stickney’s is a fine ‘un— | 


thin in the neck and thick in the flank, 


and those long hind legs give him a pow- | 


erful stride. See him git over the road, 
will yer? Jinny’s old roan is hard pushed 
to keep up, but she’ll make him if she 
can. She ain’t goin’ to be beat if she kin 
help it.” 

It was a cold, raw morning, and the old 
farmer drew his coat-sleeve slowly along 
under his nose as he looked admiringly 
down the road. His companion shrugged 
his shoulders before answering advisedly : 
“It’s mighty risky riding, Runells, that’s 
what ’tis. The colt ain’t half broke, no 
more nor the one that’s riding it. But 
Stickney can’t help it, I s’pose; young 
folks will be risky.” 

And now the cavalcade rode gaily up 
and drew rein by the speakers. 


‘Well, Mr. Runells, what think you of 


our mount this year?” called out one of 
the party. 

‘*Fust-rate, fust-rate, and no mistake. 
A good turn-out, that’s a fact. Albion 


here looks as if a leap over Raddy’s Gulch 
wouldn't be nothin’ to him or his nag,” 
said the man addressed as Runells. 

“Come on, boys, let’s go home that way 
and try it,” cried out the leader, half turn- 
ing in his saddle and starting forward. 
The others followed laughing. 

“What on airth d’ye want to put that in 
his head for, Runells? He’s wild enough 
to try it.” 

“I guess not. He knew I were only 
jokin’. But, thunder and Mars! they are 
turning into Raddy’s field—but they won't 
try it! No—no—they won't be so fool- 
hardy! Albion’s only goin’ to scare °em.” 

Still the man looked after the retreating 
forms a little anxiously, while the other 
declared “the young ‘un’s blood was up— 
he'd dare anything.” 

Probably not one of the merry group 
antigipated aught but sport as they rapid- 
ly neared the ravine just outside the vil- 
lage known as Raddy’s Guich, when sud- 
denly the Stickney colt and rider essayed 
the leap across, and would have been suc- 
cessful but that the opposite bank, which 
had been frozen, proved insecure footing, 
and gave way before the colt could scram- 
ble up its sides. None too quickly did the 
reckless young man loosen his feet from 
the stirrups. In the fierce struggles of the 
colt to regain a firm footing, he was borne 
to the ground. ‘The gulch was not deep 
or very dangerous, and the colt, slipping 
and sliding half way down, soon obtained 
a foothold, apparently unhurt; but his 
rider was picked up and carried to his home 
in an unconscious condition. Noone knew 
how badly he was hurt, and thus the day 
| which had begun so brightly closed for 
| some with gloomy forebodings. 
| For imonths Albion was closely confined 

to the house and carefully nursed by his 

devoted mother. There were those who 

said he never would walk again. 
A bed had been arranged for him in the 
| sitting-room, to be handy to the kitchen 
| and make the work easier for those who 
had to wait upon him. He seemed to have 
very little interest in every-day affairs, but 
once he spoke to his mother as she sat by 
the window, sewing, and asked her if 
Jinny Burr had ever been in to see him. 

‘When you were first taken,” was the 
answer. “She’s coming down the road, 
now; been up to neighbor Abbott’s with 
some eggs, I guess,” she added. 

“Call her in, mother. Call her in; I 
want to see her,” he said earnestly. Mrs. 
Stickney looked at her son cautiously, put 
down her work and went to the door. 

The girl, upon being spoken to, came up 
the walk slowly, and her plump, rosy face 
did not lighten when told that Albion 
wished to see her. 

“You go right in, and I'll look after my 
kitchen fire first and then follow you.” 

Mrs. Stickney bustled away, and Jinny 
went slowly into the sitting-room, where, 
after exchanging the usual greetings, she 
sat down near the door. 

“T reckon ye don’t miss me much,” said 
the sick man. ‘I heard you were out rid- 
ing with Ed Barton.” 

“Oh yes, we do—we all do,” Jinny said 
hurriedly. 

**T suppose he thinks it’s too bad for yer 
to be tied to a fellow like me now, and it’s 
more than likely that you think so your- 
self,” Albion continued bitterly. 

The girl wound the fringe of her shawl 
in and out between her fingers, and did 
not look up. 

“Well, he has hinted, and perhaps you 
don’t mind,” she said vaguely. 

“fT do mind it, Jinny Burr, but if 
you've let him hint, that’s all I want to 
know. You may have him if you want 
him, for I'll have no girl round me that’s 
sweet on another man. But what if you 
had got hurt and I had treated yqu so?” 

The excited voice, with its tone of fever- 
ish pain, reached the waiting mother’s ears. 
| She came hastily into the room and be- 
gan to put down the shades. ‘There, Al- 
bion dear, do keep calm. You'd better 
not talk any more to-day; it’ll put you 
back.” 

Jinny, with a look of relief, went out, as 
Albion’s flushed face, changing to white, 
| sank back upon the pillows. 

‘*Mother, mother, mother, isn’t it hard?” 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Stickney com- 
forted him as only a mother can. 

About this time the district school was 
| to be lengthened by the ingenious device 
of boarding the teacher around in those 
families who sent children to school. The 
Stickney boys and girls had long been 
loud in their praises of the teacher, and 
when she came to their home, the over- 
worked mother did her best and most to 
make her welcome, but fell ill in doing ; it 
was too much. The teacher proved equal 
to the emergency. She made the worn- 
out woman go to bed, and waited upon 
her faithfully before and after schooi- 
hours. Minna Stickney, the eldest girl, 
had told her Albion did not wish to see 
any strangers, so she did not mean to go 
into his room; but one day Minna carried 
with his dinner the wrong sauce for the 
pudding. It would be spoiled, and she 
had taken so much trouble to make it! 








| 
| 
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| Stickney in search of help. 


rushed into the sitting-room just as she 
was, her sleeves rolled up, and a big apron 
up to her neck and down to her feet. 
**Don’t look at me,” she said, ‘but you’ve 
got the gravy for the meat, child; here is 
the right sauce for the pudding; and, 
making the exchange, she ran out into the 
kitchen. 

“Who is that?” Albion looked wonder- 
ingly after her. 

‘Miss Motley, our teacher. Isn't she 
good to take right hold so? Mother thinks 
everything of her already. I told her you 
didn’t want to see her, and that’s why she 
told you not to look,” said Minna naively. 

**What did you tell her that for? What 
must she think?” 

“Oh, she don’t mind. She says we must 
take folks as we find them. But I do wish 
you'd let her come in and look after you 
to-night. Wewant to go down to Charley 


| Drake’s; he’s going to have a pop-corn 


party, and she could take care of you and 
ma, too, if you'd let her, and we children 
could go, [ guess. Won't you, Ally?” 

The children went to the party, and Mr. 
His wife lay 

in blissful rest, quieted and assured by the 
energetic teacher that everything was go- 
ing on right, and there was no cause to 
worry; the more she gave up and rested, 
the sooner she would get back her strength. 

Carrying in tea and toast to Albion, she 
noticed there was not a book or paper in 
sight, and so asked him if he would not 
like to look at some illustrated magazines 
she had. 

“It is nice to have so much time to read,” 
she said, smiling brightly, and did not wait, 
but went at once and brought the books. 
Albion had never thought before of any- 
thing nice being possible in his condition. 
She had aroused a little interest. He found 
himself wondering what she would say 
next. After awhile, as they became better 
acquainted, she asked him if he had studied 
into his case, and if he were not interested 
in physiology and anatomy. She told him 
she had a cousin who was a physician and 
surgeon, and she should like his opinion. 
He might suggest possibly a more strength- 
ening treatment. 

She succeeded in rousing Albion to cour- 
age and hope from indifference and almost 
despair, and from time to time, in a quiet 
way, loaned him text-books. ‘These en- 
gaged his mind, and as he became stronger 
occupied more and more of his attention. 

One afternoon, his day’s labor ended, 
Mr. Stickney sat on the piazza, watching 
his boys finishing the chores. The teacher 
sat near him, busy with some work. ‘This 
man had not failed to entertain her with 
his grumbling, as he did every one who 
would listen. He considered himself an 
ill-used, unfortunate person. Why a son 
of his should do so foolish a thing as to 
spoil his prospects for life and lame a valu- 
able colt, was more than he could see, and 
right at the beginning of the ploughing 
and planting season—the worst time inthe 
world. He was sure none of his ‘‘creat- 
urs” ever would know anything. 

His wife heard him uncomplainingly, and 
so did the teacher once, but she did not 
mean to again. She would give him some- 
thing else to think about, and so inquired 
what was the highest wages he had ever 
paid a hired girl to do his housework for 


him. 
‘“Three dollars a week,’ was the answer. 


**And then she did not do as well as your 
wife manages, I presume.” 

‘Bless you, no, *twould take a smart one 
to come up to Harner; she can turn off 
work without wasting nothing.” 

‘*And did you ever find a hired girl will- 

ing to wait long for her pay ?” was the next 
innocent query. 
‘No, that’s the plague on’t ; always want 
their money soon as their work is done, 
and be glad to git it afore, Pll warrant.” 
Mr. Stickney gave a grim chuckle as he 
tilted his chair backwards. 

‘“*Why is it that farmers’ wives have to 
wait so long for their wages? I should re- 
bel, if I were one.” Miss Motley spoke de- 
murely. — 

‘**Farmers’ wives! they don’t have any 
wages,” he said, surprised. 

‘They ought to, then,” was the quiet re- 
sponse. 

‘They have all they want,—food, clothes, 
and git carried to church and stores and 
camp-meetin’. What more can a woman 
want?” 

‘tA feeling of independence such as the 
possession of even small wages, if paid 
regularly and cheerfully, alone can give,” 
was the firm rejoinder. 

‘*Well, I never heard my wife complain.” 

**But don’t you think she might have a 
cause for complaint, Mr.Stickney ? Doesn’t 
she ever say anything about the books the 
children are needing, or the shoes that 
ought to be mended? There are so many 
things.” 

**La! children are always wantin’ some- 
thin’, but as for Harner, she knows how to 
wait. I have to wait for my money.” 

‘*But when you get the cash for a load of 
hay and potatoes, does she share half and 





half with you?” 
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“Of course she does. Who pays the taxes 
and all the store bills, and works on the 
road, and keeps things going generally?” 

“Isn't that offset by her keeping the 
household affairs moving smoothly? I 
have noticed sometimes when a man in- 
creases the number of his hired men, he 
never thinks of supplying additional help 
indoors, although the work has been all 
the woman of the house could well do be- 
fore. Then she gets sick, and extra money 
is paid out, which,if applied before, might 
have saved much suffering.” 

Mr. Stickney was getting uneasy, and 
Ellen Motley knew when she had said 
enough, and now carried her work into the 
house. 

“IT tell ye what,” said the farmer not 
long after to his wife, “this ere school- 
ma’am beats all a-talkin’ to me. She says 
I ought to buy an orgin for Min.” 

**She has been so kind as to give the child 
music-lessons, and says she has quite a 
taste for it. Don’t you think it would be 
better than buying that land of Westcott? 
We have land enough, now Albion can 
never be a farmer.” 

The gentle suggestion did not at once ap- 
peal to the practical sense unused to luxu- 
ries. 

‘Seems to me you're gettin’ to have ex- 
pensive tastes, Harner. These wimmin 
folks ‘ll be the ruin of me. Why, t’other 
day I was pintin’ out the place I thought 
of buyin’ for Albion against his marryin’ 
and settlin?’ down, and tellin’ how he 
wouldn't need it now, and she up and says 
he would want the money that the farm 
would have cost to prepare him for a dif- 
ferent situation than the one we dreamed 
of; an’ I said I dunno ‘bout his succeeding 
in anything else, but she stuck to it he 
would.” 

The organ was bought—one of the many 
innovations that almost imperceptibly in- 
troduced «a new and better way of living 
in the Stickney family. It was set up in 
the place of the sick-bed which had occu- 
pied the sitting-room for so long a time, 
and no one seemed more pleased than Min- 
na’s father to hear her performances upon 
it. He would stretch himself upon the 
lounge and tell her to *tplay away and rest 
him a spell,” and say the sound of the mu- 
sic rippling off from her finger-tips was 
like the dripping of rain upon a tin roof, 

About a mile from the little country vil- 
lage of Countycorn, some fifteen years 
later, a stout woman was toiling up the 
hill leading to a farmhouse. It was after 
ten in theevening, and nomoon. She hur- 
ried on alone, and at last came to the door, 

where she stopped almost breathless. En- 
tering the kitchen, a lamp on the table re- 
vealed the figure of a man dozing in a chair 
by the stove, pipe in hand. She touched 
him, and he started up exclaiming, *‘Jinny, 
ist you? where ye bin to, enny way? 
Never knew you to be off so long at night.” 

‘*T’ve bin down to the town-hall, Ed, toa 
lecture—didn’t know of it till I got over to 
Slocom’s. They was all goin’, and I went 
along. ‘The hall was full, and who do you 
suppose lectured? You wouldn't guess 
from nowtill the middle of next week. Dr. 
Albion Stickney! Yes,sir. And his moth- 
er was there with a new bunnit on, and his 
father dressed up in his go-to-meeting 
clothes, as proud as a king, looking round 
on the folks as much as to say, ‘He’s my 
son; I raised him.’ Lor! yer never saw 
such a change in any one, so slim and tall. 
I never could have believed he'd grow so 
good-looking—Albion, I mean. After it 
was through they all went up to speak to 
him. I didn’t go;I[camehome. His wife 
was there, too. She used to teach school 
here. Her hands didn’t look much like 
mine.” 

The woman’s eyes rested on her own 
hard hands, large and brown with toil. 

“Sho,” said her husband, ‘*you don’t tell! 
That fall of his was the makin’ of him, in- 
stid of the everlastin’ ruination, as some 
said. You know they had it, he’d better 
have died than live to be a drag all his life 
on other folkss Strange how things turn 
out, Jinny; but I’ve heard *em say as how 
old Stickney says his son’s wife is the 
smartest little woman in the country.” 

FAREWELL RECEPTION. 


MRS. SEVERANCE’S 
{Concluded from last week.]} 

The festivities of the lunch-room ended, 
the small company of about thirty ad- 
journed to the larger parlors, in which was 
gathered for the reception, announced from 
3.30 to 5.30, a fair representation of the 
two hundred members. 


After the first greetings were over, Mrs. 
Severance addressed the company, ex- 
pressing her delight in being able to look 
into so many kind faces once more. and so 
nerve herself for her second exile; thanked 
them for the two happy years she had en- 
joyed with them, so rich in intellectual op- 
portunities and in sweet fellowships, and 
confessed her fears that she had been too 
much in a trance of pleasure, here and else- 
where, to do her full share in strengthen- 
ing the hands of those who had borne the 
burdens of the many weeks’ programmes, 
but being neither impromptu by nature, 
nor 3 oes graduate with faculties train- 
ed for ready speech, she had done what 
she could in other ways. She continued: 





“You all remember that the. pioneers og 
California became a famous folk, as ‘49er, 5 
Those of us who were Club-pioneers—y, 
‘69ers’—have always recalled with Vivig 
delight the early time when we were a 
feeble folk,—so few that we stood shou). 
der to shoulder, and heart to heart. And} 
wish to confess to you of the larger Clyp 
that we have just been attempting in the 
adjoining room, a small revival of oy, 
early ‘love-feasts,’ at 3 Tremont Place 
We have been reminiscent, as elders wij), 
But we turn now to salute the future, in 
you, our well-beloved younger members 
who are so soon to fill our vacant places’ 
and make the dear old Club’s history here. 
after. You will forgive me, I know, that 
I have not been able to include you aly 
nor even all the ‘birthright members,’ jy, 
the earlier gathering. There are limita. 
tions, in all things, and I was obliged to 
draw the line at those with whom I have 
worked intimately and oflicially, from the 
first until now; with a small staff of ‘cup. 
bearers’ to those gods and goddesses! But 
I will promise you, that in 1890, when we, 
two, shallhave returned to celebrate oy 
golden wedding, we will hope to call the 
roll of our 79 and 89ers, at a ‘love-feast,’ 
in the fine new house for which Mrs. Che. 
ney appealed at our annual meeting! 4 
home with an ample hall for the largest 
gatherings, for which some woman scien. 
tist has by that time solved the vexing 
problem of ventilation ; the members mean. 
while, let us hope, having grown wise 


‘enough to demand the life-giving ‘draught, 


rather than tolerate, as now, the slow but 
deadly poison of bad air and the worst 
contagions. A home in which shall be re. 
alized all our early dreams for the Club; 
the dainty restaurant for members and 
their families, supplied by the famous 
cooking-school of our Club-sister, Mrs, 
Hooper, who will still be young and use 
ful, but aided in her good Work by the 
hands and hearts whom she has so welj 
trained ; and supplying other trained help. 
ers, let us hope, to the placid descendants 
of the tormented housekeepers of to-day,— 
helpers who shall know something of the 
chemistry and hygiene of the food they 
prepare for building the bodies and souls 
of the households they serve, and who 
shall be duly recognized in this high voca- 
tion. .A home in which our brilliant and 
buoyant Mrs. Diaz shall find her heart's 
desire satisfied, in ample quarters for her 
beloved ‘Union,’ and herself an enthusiastic 
neighbor of the aforesaid cooking-school, 
which she has by that time taught to re- 
nounce ‘pies and all other heathen abomi- 
nations!” A home from which shall come 
another class of trained helpers, to the aid 
of anxious, overburdened, conscientious 
mothers, children’s nurses, so taught in the 
sacred responsibilities of their high office, 
that they shall be workers with God and 
the mother, in the salvation of the sweet 
little innocents, now slaughtered daily and 
nightly,—often in the so-called ‘best of 
homes,’—throughfignorance of, or preju- 
dice against, the better ways; prejudice, 
which is a lineal descendant of ignorance 
and passion, and as deadly a foe to human 
welfare as they. 

“Alas, my ‘prophetic soul’! The 69ers 
will tell you that I am dreaming again. 
Ah, well! as Emerson says, ‘our highest 
hopes are the beginning of their own ful- 
filment.’ I have found it true already of 
the past of our Club, and shall find it true 
yet more abundantly of its future, I do 
not doubt. 

“Permit me to verify another of my 
claims for the Club.—that it is, like the old 
Commonwealth of Virginia, the mother of 
presidents,—by calling the roll of our 
suburban women’s Clubs, and presenting 
to you such of their presidents as are able 
to be present to-day. It is well, I think, 
for you to realize, aear friends, how many 
of your members have felt so keenly the 
gain of our Club-life as to repeat it after 
this model; in their own towns and for 
their neighbors—Which reminds me, also, 
that in my trip among the Berkshires last 
summer, [ chanced upon a charming nu- 
cleus of a club, called by that friendly and 
simple name “The Neighbors ;’ and presid- 
ed over by a woman whose poise and pres- 
ence were in themselves no small part of a 
liberal education. 

‘Let me begin my list with the Somerville 
Woman’s Club, of which our valued sister 
Martha Perry Lowe is President. She 
needs no introduction to you. I will ask 
her to speak for the absent presidents.” 

Mrs. Lowe responded in a graceful and 
pertinent speech, and Mrs. Severance con- 
tinued, ‘*Next in order on our suburban 
circle is the Malden Club, represented here 
from week to week by our faithful mem- 
ber Harriet H. Robinson, the widow of 
our early friend ‘Warrington,’ who as a 
politician and journalist fought a brave 
fight for the political emancipation of 
woman, and gave our literature the happy 
phrase, ‘the woman’s hour has struck.’ 
Next this, comes the Melrose Club, a fine 

roup of women, presided over by Mrs. 

tddy, whom [ am happy to present to you 
to-day with no fearof your verdict. Then 
the Model Club of Lynn, withits President, 
Emily Shaw Forman,who has all the Presi- 
dential gifts (not bribes)! I hoped fora 
word from her, but she is unavoidably ab- 
sent. Still further northward comes the 
Danvers Woman’s Club, a lusty bantling of 
a year’s growth, but proud of its birthright 
as grandchild of the New England Wom- 
en’s Club, and worthy of its admirable 
President, Mrs. H. L. Wentworth, who is, 
unfortunately for us,absent to-day. 

Swinging round the cirele, westward, we 
have the West Newton Woman’s Club, 
which has made itself a power in a town 
which has been an educational centre from 
the days of ‘Father Pierce’ and Horace 
Mann,of blessed memory. One feature of its 
popular work has been the holding of oc- 
casional meetings open to all, in a church- 
parlor, or large hall, at which topics of 
vital interest have been presented by able 
speakers. Its excellent President, Mrs. 
Walton, is only absent from us because she 
is doing special work just now at Hampton 
Institute, Virginia. I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you as representative of the 
Club, Mrs. Webster, its efficient secre- 
tary. We must not forget the vigorous 
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fast Boston Club, of which our Club sis- 
ter, Mrs. Judith Smith, is the energetic and 
successful president. She also hoped to be 
present to-day. And we may certainly 
elaim a share in the — and good work of 
the Clubs over which Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Hoop- 
er, and Mrs. K. G. Wells preside. I hope we 
may have a word from each of them. We 
may also lay claim, I think, to a mother’s 
night in the more remote Clubs, at Worces- 
ter, Providence, and elsewhere, originated 
by members of this, or by an impulse from 


Mrs. Hooper was not present, Mrs. Wells 
nad left, but Mrs. Diaz responded in a hu- 
morous and earnest little speech. 

Mrs. Severance continued, ‘‘We elders 
nave had our souls thrilled of late, by two 
spectacles not common in our early days,— 
have seen with our own eyes the beginnings 
of a fulfilment in the best ways of the poet’s 
dream in his ‘Princess.’ How proud and 
happy we were over our own girl-grad- 
uates on their alumnz day here, not long 
ago! How full of satisfaction and of 
promise were the closing exercises of Bos- 
ton University, in Music Hall, this week, 
where ‘fair men’ orators argued and plead, 
with the fervor and force of our older 
apostles of freedom, for political justice to 
the mothers and sisters of to-day.—one of 
them bearing for two of his titles the 
honored name of our noble knight Wen- 
dell Phillips; and where ‘brave’ young 
women bore themselves with credit and 
dignity through the ordeal of public speech 
before the vast but sympathetic audience! 

“It is our own ‘sweet girl graduates’ of 
the Club, however, who are most in my 
mind to-day. I wish to emphasize my own 
sincere interest and faith in them by a 
small gift of such as I have—my son's 
book, ‘Hammersmith :* His Harvard Days,’ 
—a vigorous and impartial transcript of 
American university life in the past, which 
may suggest to them, by contrast, the bet- 
ter conditions which they have helped to 
bring into it, the new order in which men 
are ‘fair, and women brave’!—a book 
which grew day by day under our southern 
California skies, as simply and naturally as 
the flowers beneath them opened their pet- 
als to the sun. I take pleasure in present- 
ing you these copies, my dear young 
friends of the Club, through the hands of 
my friend’s daughter—Alice Stone Black- 

well. Only one other duty of my own pro- 
gramme remains, to present you all, in re- 
sponse to requests made long ago and often 





repeated, and in keeping with my desire to | 


be always with you in all proper and possi- 
ble ways, ‘a counterfeit presentment’ of 
your first president,—but, as is usual with 
her,not at her best, I fear! hoping however, 
that yon may find it a not unendurable 


counterfeit. That it may come into its true | 
order on your walls, I put itin charge of | 


my dear old-time and constant friend, Lucy 
Goddard, who has by a sort of divine right 
the monopoly of your decorative art, but 
who may need the helping hand of those 
less worn by service. So L name with her 
my friends Mrs. Kennard and Miss'lalbot.” 

At this point Miss Goddard unveiled the 
crayon photograph which stood upon the 
piano. 

Mrs. Severance closed by a word which 
should **not be a final farewell, 
a& Dieu, aud au revoir !* 


on behalf of the later members of the Club, 
in a felicitous speech of combined wit and 





‘We have been brought up on a diet of 
Mrs. Howe, and have found it always good 
to take! Good to begin with, at our feasts, 


ood to end with!—whose motto should | 


e ‘Semper Paratus, and the other classic 
title, whatever it may be, forthe (always 
willing), with voice, pen and deed.” 

Mrs. Howe said a few gracious and de- 
lightful words of regret and of farewell, 
after which the company broke into groups, 
and soon took leave of the hostess and 
each other. 

—- 9-0 —___—_—_—_—- 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 





REPORT OF DISCUSSION COMMITTEE. 

When commencing to make my report 
of the Discussion Committee’s work, the 
thought oveurred to me, how misleading 
to strangers might be the title of this com- 
mittee; and as there are many new mem- 
bers in our Club this year, a little explana- 
tion may not be out of place. 

The work of our Monday afternoon, as 
you know, is divided among four com- 
mittees; the titles of three of these are 
significant, and lead the hearers to expect 
in their reports some account of results in 
a practical, educational or literary line. 
Besides, in the afternoons occupied by 
them, debate also follows the speakers’ 
essays. Whence, then, our appellation, Dis- 
cussion Committee? On looking back over 
the Club records, as my duty as historian 
required, I find that one of the important 
objects of the founders of the Club is 
stated by them thus :—‘‘to give an oppor- 
tunity for women to cultivate the power 
for dignified and deliberative discussion, 
in which they are so lamentably defi- 
cient.” As organizations like our Club 
were a novelty when we commenced ex- 
istence, we had no opportunityof benefit- 
ing by the experience of others, and were 
obliged to try experiments in methods. 
As regards our particular branch, at 
first occasional meetings were held, in 
which all members were requested to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of some topic, 
announced at a previous meeting. This 
not proving satisfactory, brief papers were 
written to open the debate. But the con- 
versation fell into the hands of a few and 
the same few. At last, in 1871, a com- 
mittee was appointed to whom was as- 


| signed one afternoon a month, when an 


essay must be given of such a nature as to 
excite debate. Some improvement follow- 
ed, and in 1874, under a new chairman, a 
fresh attempt was made to promote the 
fuller participation of members in the ac- 
tive work of Mondays. ‘The Chairman, 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, with remarkable tact 
and insight, joined the power of finding 
out timid talent; not the great, shining 
lights, seen of all, but those hidden under 
bushels of reserve, self-depreciation and 
admiration of others’ genius. Essays un- 


| der this leader were to be given only by 


but an | 


Mrs. A. A. Claflin, of Quiney, responded | Club. 


Club-members, and a suitable proportion 
each season by new speakers, while the 
most timid and unpretentious remarks and 
criticisms were encouraged with the kind- 
est and most flattering words. 

Under this guide, much progress has 
been made, in one direction at least, that 
of having new members contribute more 
freely to the preparation of papers for the 
These are not the profound essays 
of the other afternoons, but they do their 


| full part in the development of Club-mem- 


wisdom, closing with a grateful tribute to | 


the hostess, who had been of unconscious 
service to her in her impressible young 
womanhood. 

Mrs. K. IT. Woods offered the following 
sentiment, apropos of Clubs :—‘*Woman as 
aninventor. She patents everything which 
man will permit her to do, and then takes 
to Clubbing her sisters. 
this, until neither narrowness nor selfish- 
ness ean find lodgment in a 
heart.” 


Miss Sprague, the historian of the Club, | Monday afternoon 


then read a lively **Reminiscence.” 


I remember, I remember, 
When I first began to “club,” 

And from my modest corner peeped 
At wise ones of the “Hub.” 

The essays then were always wise, 
Debates were never slow! 

But now, alas! I sometimes long 
For a swifter, stronger flow. 


I remember, I remember, 
Every bright and shining light, 

Where screen or veil could naught avail 
To my weak and dazzled sight. 

There Severance, Howe and Cheney sat, 
Peabody, Woolson, Brown; 

With Kendall, May and Sewall, led 
The converse, up and down. 


I remember, I remember, 
How I was wont to muse, 
And wonder where the wings were fledged 
They knew so well to use. 
My heart was full of envy then, 
And still 1 question, now, 
Where did they find Castalian Springs 
To bathe each noble brow? 


I remember, I remember, 
Those leaders grand and high; 
1 used to think their mighty thought 
Was far beyond my sky. 
You say ‘fa novice’s ignorance ;” 
Ah, well, the race is not yet done; 
And I'll hope I’m not farther off from heaven 
Than when I first begun. 


Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos read a tender 
“Come Back.” 
Now Friendship old— 
Versus shores of gold— 
In the end must win the day! 
So we'll bridle a sigh, 
And gild our “Good-by,” 
As we watch her barque sailing away. 


For there is a morrow 

More certain than sorrow, 

A meeting far surer than grief, 
And the old word Adieu 
Is not one-half so true 

As Aurevoir! Partings be Brief! 


Mrs. Severance then said (or would 
have said, if fatigue had not overpowered 
er memory), ‘‘Let me give you ‘Our 
President,’ God bless her! Our President, 
of whom we of the Club can say, as Went- 
worth Higginson said once of Emerson, 


woman's | 


May she continue | 


bers in the art of expressing thoughts, 
sentiments or views by written word. 
This is one step gained. Here we have the 
right to speak of progress, but for the 
other branch to which our name especially 
relates, what shall Lsay? Imustconfess we 
have not effected what we wished or what is 
desirable. I see the intelligent smiles here, 
and drooping heads there, indicating your 
sorrowful agreement with me. Who will 
help to unravel this mystery of the femi- 
nine (or is it the human) mind? 

Do I need to picture the scene? It 
The room is filled at 


is 


an early hour. Hark to the buzz of 
| tongues! The mallet must fall quick and 
sharp, ere stillness ensues. In_ silent, 


listening posture, the members sit. The 
hour of the essay is over. ‘The presiding 
officer rises and invites remarks. There is 
an ominous silence, a prolonged waiting. 
The president admonishes. ‘Then come a 
few or abundant remarks, generally from 
the same debaters as on the previous days. 
Finally the chairman announces with a 
tap of the mallet the adjournment, and 
lo, the tongues are loosened. Constant, 


| eager, sharp, intelligent, is the flow of 


| ble utterance 





criticism which would have rejoiced the 
heart of essayist and chairman. Were 
I asked then to report our present status, 
I would say, our audiences seem to resolve 
themselves into three classes or grades, as 
regards debating capacity. 

No. 1, the smallest in numbers, have 
reached the height of articulate, intelligi- 
‘These we may eall, for the 
sake of distinction, the articulates, 

No. 2, a numerous class, and not un- 
prized by speakers; the speechless ones, 
who, like Crank, in ‘*Pounce & Co.,”’ show 
their intelligence only by the brightening 
eye, the rapt attitude, the emphatic nod, 
the disapproving shake, and the responsive 
smile. ‘hese we may term the silent part- 
-ners. 

No. 3. This class are not so numerous 
as No. 2, and have advanced beyond them 
in the powers of utterance, perhaps not 
deserving the name of ‘‘vocal,” but rather 
‘labial.’ This class show an ardor and a 
zeal commendable indeed, under certain 


conditions. Their earnestness is irrepres- 
sible. Fitness of time, comfort of contig- 


uous persons, are unheeded. The thought 
spurns all bounds, all proprieties. They 
are developing. They are our great hopes. 
We term these the simultaneous; for one 
great characteristic is that their bronchial 
whispered utterances accompany those of 
the essayist, the articulates, and their own 
class also. May they develop at a more 
rapid rate still, towards our first class, is 
the ardent wish of many. 

Let us now cast a glance at some of the 
chief obstacles to a fuller development of 
our powers as speaking debaters. I think 


| one is the lack of method in our thought, 


so that, by the side of the speaker’s argu- 
ments as they are pronounced, we might 


be able to place our own, and measure 
them, as it were; so that if agreeing with 
them, we know why ; if opposing, we know 
why ; orif we wish,we can with our own de- 
ductions follow out the speaker's thought 
still further. Thus too may we explain that 
timidity of which some complain. Were 
we surer of our grounds, we should shrink 
iess from expressing our opinions aloud be- 
fore many persons. More accurate think- 
ing will make the result of our thought 
spring, as it were, to our lips in words of 
confirmation or refutation. It will be irre- 
pressible. 

Then there is another deficiency, and 
that relates to the voice. A low voice in 
woman has been much commended. Sweet- 
ness, melodiousness, gentleness of tones, 
all have their place. But surely these are 
not the sole requirements for a voice in 
spacious rooms where one is listened to by 
hundreds. Such tones are no longer com- 
mendable, but blameworthy. Conversa- 
tion, discussion, can receive no surer damp- 
er than from the inaudible remarks of the 
participants. For how can there be re- 
sponse to the unheard ? 

I have felt that this explanation of our 
reason for existence as a committee, of our 
right to our title, and our progress in our 
work, is needed occasionally. I will now 
report what we have attempted in the past 
year, during which we have invited you to 
listen to several new speakers, and in di- 
versified fields. 

In November, Mrs. Mary Brown describ- 
ed to us that useful institution, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Boston, whose methods 
differ somewhat from those of other hospi- 
tals; and her husband, Dr. Francis Brown, 
truly a helpmate, completed by his kindly- 
given information what she thought her 
account might lack. ; 

In December, our own correspondent, 
Miss Eva Channing, gave us an animated 
account of her sojourn in Norway. We 
may call her ‘tours,’ for had she gone 
there especially for us, she could not more 
adequately have responded to our desire to 
know something of the Scandinavian Pe- 
ninsula; and if we cannot all have such 
vacations as hers, we can have the next 
best thing,—a faithful, spirited delineation 
of the sights in other lands. 

Next, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell spoke 
her earnest convictions on the subject of 
Temperance,” especially on *‘social drink- 
ing,” asitis termed. ‘The varying opinions 
as to the best methods of dealing with 
what all feel is a great evil, gave rise to an 
animated discussion of simultaneous, ar- 
ticulates, and silent partners even. 

In February, Miss Marie A. Molineux 
chose the subject of ** Ventilation,” ably ex- 
plaining and illustrating her topic. It may 
be necessary for other assemblies, but how 
could she assume that we lacked informa- 
tion on this point?—we, in our perfectly 
ventilated rooms, provided with every 
modern invention to purify and heat the 
air so that it can be adapted at the same 
moment to every individual's needs, what- 
ever those may be; where draughts are un- 
known; and thousands of cubic feet of air, 
fresh and warmed, are foreed every half- 
hour into the room? How could she dream 
that we needed such a theme? 

Next, Mrs. Mary P. Lowe spoke to us 
upon that fertile topic,** Help for the Poor,” 
and Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, lent us his valuable aid in 
showing how Boston attempts to grapple 
with the great question of pauperism. 

In April, we welcomed the relief from 
these heart-and-mind-distracting subjects, 
which Mrs. Ruth Bradford offered, as she 
led us through the life-scenes of Mary 
Somerville, of England. Appreciative and 
instructive and uplifting was the view she 
gave us, und there were several members 
present who could add either personal, or 
but one remove from personal, reminiscen- 
ces. Then, in response to a suggestion by a 
revered member, one of our artist-members 
promised to hang upon our walls the pic- 
tured likeness of the great English woman- 
scholar, whom our Women’s Club delights 
to honor. 

In May, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, our 
former president, sojourning with us away 
from her California home, told us of her 
experiences with, and her opinion of, that 
strange people, the Chinese ; a paper show- 
ing much diligent research into authorities, 
and an observant mind. 

Has not our range been a wide one, from 
the East to the West in space? But what 
is East? and what is West? 

We have had to lament that the illness of 
our Chairman of many years, whose pres- 
ence you must have missed this winter, has 
prevented our having her valuable aid as 
presiding officer during much of the past 
year. tespectfully submitted, 

JULIA A. SPRAGUE, 
For Discussion Committee. 





HEART TROUBLES 


DMB-ONE IN THREE HAS THEM“@ag 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Pr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or infiammation of 
heart case. (raves’ Leart Regulator mects the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator,—it acts promptlye 

SOFTENINC ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, 2+. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great resultas 

ASraRTLINeG Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Meart Reculator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleepilessness, 
Dr. Graves’ lieart Regulator has no equal, 

F. E. IN@ax1s, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
'w Sold by allLeading Druggists..<3 (4) 
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Try He a ner: size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic Fountain Pen,$1.00 each. 


WARD & GAY, 
184 Devonshire Street. 
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“TrovuBLes often come from whence we least 
expect them.”” Yet we may often prevent or 
counteract them by prompt and intelligent ac- 
tion. Thousands of persons are constantly trou- 
bled with a combination of diseases. Diseased 
kidneys and costive bowels are their tormentors. 
They should know that Kidney-Wort acts on 
these organs at the same time, causing them to 
throw off the poisons that have clogged them, 
and so renewing the whole system. 


Pure blood helps to make a clear conscience. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. Enough 
said. Send us a big bottle. 


FAILvurEs.—Scores of young men have started 
well in life, but through mismanagement, or 
“hard times” overtaking them, fail in business 
and ever afterward float along apparently with 
no aims or ends. Swayne’s Ointment never fails 
in curing Itching Piles and all Skin Diseases. 
There is no guess-work about the preparation. 
Its originator has a level head, and what he says 
it will do, you can rely upon. All druggists 
keep it, and those who suffer should try it and be 
made happy. 7 





PI | S 
Known To MeN OF Fame AND SCIENCE F BLOOD 
ALL IMPURITIES OF TH . 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 

9 dull face, heaviness, 
DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
ervr & vir*) tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIVER Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
SVE) Fever, causing soreness in back ‘and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pulse, bad colored stools. 
APOPLEX Epilepsy,Paralysis,dim 
eee ME “A ~ sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder an¢ 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit, 
9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness. 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEART severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEA CHE dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dropsy is caused by watery fluid. KRheuma- 
tism, &e., by uric acid in bleed. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within. @olds by choking of the secretions 
SWAYNE'S PILLS, by gentle ‘action, removes 
the canse, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In postage 
stamps) Address, DR. S YNE & SON, 

Philadeiphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 















DNEY- WORT : 
| 1S A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 
AUS . 












It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and , 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 

| the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. | 


} 

| | 
laria If you aresuffering from | 

| Ma . 





malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- | 
Wort willsurely relieve and quickly cure. 

| Im the Spring tocleanse the System, every | 
one should take a thorough course of it. | 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 


-KIDNEY.-WORT: 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
OLD AGE RELIEVED OF EXHAUSTION. 
Intemperance. 
Murdock Liquid Food: 


Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
give my testimony as to the eflicacy of your Liquid 
Food. 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. 

The attending physician prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneficial effects were in a few days mani- 
ested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful appearance, 
and her strength bas increased as rapidly as it had failed 
her. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
Sour food her appetite for cooked food improved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 

Pours, most truly, 
REV. T. 8. FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 














New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 
Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 
I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Foood 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, as I find it econagyy in connection with other 
food. 
Iam yours truly 


I. CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 
Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down to a feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 
is medicinal. 
Very truly yours, 
T. C, LELAND. 


From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former: 
New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 
209 West 48th Street. 
From my personal knowledge I know of inst 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


*319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
nee The Dr. has resumed giving the Ma 

reat tin tion with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTE 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ gUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, Xc., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more Gornge results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


1. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and ee ncrage | y School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instructionin Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
ae and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, Other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants, For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (I.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 

dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 
































NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . 


o « ©S 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accomplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 








MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 


Are you out’ Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward PREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. per can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
— weighing ten pounds could 

e 


POUND sent anywhere in N. E. probably 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 





BOSTON, 








t 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LECTURES NEEDED IN 
GERMANY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A few weeks before I left Germany to 
return to America, the home of my adop- 
tion, [ came across a little notice in a daily 
paper at Wiesbaden, which very much in- 
terested me. It was said that some Amer- 
ican ladies had started on a crusade in Eu- 
rope, the leader of the party being Susan 
B. Anthony, and their object to rouse by 
public lectures the women of England and 
France to a sense of their rights and 
wrongs. Nothing was said about Ger- 
many, and nobody wondered at it. 

The German women, I am sorry to say, 
are so trampled down by the militarism of 
the last decade that many things which 
previously showed a brighter aspect have 
become dark again. The few grants, 
even, formerly made by the government in 
regard to the enlargement of woman's 
sphere of work have been _ retrenched 
anew ; viz., the employments in telegraph 
and railroad offices. ‘Those who were ad- 
mitted formerly are retained until superan- 
nuated ; for new applicants the difficulties 
are so enormous that they are tantamount 
to a denial. 

The State wants everything for its under- 
officers; women see they are not wanted 
any longer, and accept it as meekly as 
only German women can accept a thing. 
Nothing is plainer to them than that they 
have no right to State employments, as 
they have not the muscle of the warrior. 
So poverty and distress and anguish have 
become greater than ever gmongst the Ger- 
man women of late years; France, Eng- 
Jand, and even America, as you well know, 
are overcrowded with German teachers— 
this being about all besides cooking and 
millinery that a German woman can aspire 
to do. 

Now [ wish American women-speakers 
would first of all come to Germany. I my- 
self lectured, ten years ago, at Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe, and Manaheim, about the posi- 
tion of women in America, and my lecture 
at the time was published in the ** Neue Boh- 
nen,” at Leipzig. By word and deed I testi- 
fied to the energy and perseverance of 
American ladies wherever I went. It is al- 
niost hopeless work, however,the European 
ladies generally believing that all the priv- 
ileges of their American sisters have fall- 
en, as it were, from the stars and over- 
showered them. That women have to 
fight, and fight hard, for every step they 

take, I could not bring them to understand. 

“You don’t know how things are with 
us,” was their constant reply, ‘and how 
men will show scorn and scoff at us.” 

Indeed I did, and more than most of 
them, although I was never so afraid of the 
ostracism of men as my country-women 
generally are. Itis not that they do not 
feel their subjection and degradation al- 
most like the Americans, but they lack 
their spirit of resentment and esprit de corps. 
Each woman is and feels herself alone 
against a world, the woman’s rights move- 
ment not extending to the abstract right 
of women, only testifying to their destitu- 
tion and their right to earn a livelihood. 
They are extremely modest in their de- 
mands, from fear of not getting anything 
at all. 

I really would like American women to 
tell them face to face how hard they have 
struggled and worked, and to inspire them 
with a feeling of universal sisterhood. For, 
like the International League of the Social- 
ists, women, too, should feel everywhere 
that their general woes exceed their special 
ones. Indeed, if it were not for the reac- 
tion of American principles on Europe, | 
should despair of the elevation of my sex 
in Germany. If this militarism and official- 
ism keeps on, and works in the future as it 
has done within the last decade, I do not 
see any hope for better times except in the 
universal determination of women to be no 
longer such fools as to bear sons for can- 
non-fuel and to serve as official instruments 
to trample down women’s claims to a ful- 
ler sphere of action and to a share in legis- 
lation. For motherhood is as yet the only 
thing encoura zed by the State, as milita- 
rism needs innunerable soldiers to throw 
down its opponents. 

There is too much isolation in the charac- 
ter of my countrywomen, as in that of my 
nation. The unity they wanted so much 
in politics, we need just as much in pri- 
vate movements. Let us teach the women 
of Europe that we do not want freedom 
for ourselves alone, but for all our fellow- 
sufferers all over the world. In fact, there 
is no guarantee for any freedom as long as 
it is not shared by everybody. So let 
American suffragists go to Germany too. 
Idare say—although lecturing in English 
—nearly all the women of our cultivated 
classes would understand them. Is it not 
a pity that so instructed a class of women 
as German ladies generally are, should 
rank so low in the household of the State 
because they cannot carry a musket? Does 
such a State really understand its own in- 
terests? I do not think so. 

AUGUSTA BENDER. 


New York, June 25, 1883. 
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DOROTHEA DIX, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the numerous gatherings of An- 
niversary Week, none were more inspiring 
than the daily morning conferences at 
Hollis Street Church, where were dis- 
cussed the character and influence of some 
of our grandest leaders and workers for 
humanity in the past. There the heroic 
Pierpont, the self-sacrificing Ring, and the 
sainted Channing were remembered, and 
the philanthropic Miss Dix was not for- 
gotten. At the Friday morning session, 
while speaking of the influence of Dr. 
Channing’s preaching in the old Federal 
St. Church, Rev. John H. Heywood thus 
alluded to her: **Well do I rentember that 
saintly woman, Dorothea L. Dix, who 
there sat reverently listening to his teach- 
ings, till finally, compelled by his eloquent 
pleading in behalf of the poor and degrad- 
ed, she, too, went forth into the world, as 
a consecrated worker. Many are the 
young men, also, who still remember her 
as an inspiration, and reverence her for 
her many deeds of love.” 

Rev. Mr. Nichols, who through a long 
life had known her intimately, supple- 
mented these remarks by relating many 
striking instances of her courage and zeal, 
more especially in connection with her ef- 
forts in behalf of the insane. But she is 
no longer able to prosecute her chosen 
work. Still, though suffering from bodily 
infirmity, her mind is clear and bright, 
her spirit tranquil, and she is constantly 
sending forth from her retreat messages 
of love to her many friends. He repeated 
the last hymn written by herself, and re- 
ferred to a beautiful tribute, lately ad- 
dressed to her by Rey. Dr. Elliot, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Register. 

Subsequently, Mrs. M. F. Snow also 
thus alluded to her: ‘Not only have we 
been reminded, within these walls, of the 
excellencies of our departed brethren, but 
also of the zeal of our heroic sister, who 
must still be numbered among our liv- 
ing saints. And was not hers an excep- 
tional character? She appeared before 
legislatures, pleading the cause of the in- 
sane, visiting jails, prisons and alms- 
houses, to enlighten and elevate the spirit- 
ual nature and ameliorate the physical 
condition of the inmates, in an age when 
woman was not encouraged even as now 
to enlist in any public sphere of activity. 
Her efficient earthly activities are over, 
but the same humanitarian work still re- 
mains to be done. Shall not we, there- 
fore, from such illustrious examples catch 
fresh inspiration, that shall incite us to la- 
bor with deeper enthusiasm for the fur- 
therance of those great truths and liberal 
ideas so cheering to our own souls, and 
enable us henceforth to work more earnest- 
ly in behalf of every righteous cause? 

e Marky F. Snow. 

Boston, June 24, 1888. 
oe 
HELP AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


We cordially commend this appeal of 
the Woman’s Anti-Polygamy Society to 
all who have the interests and elevation of 
women at heart. It ought to meet with a 
prompt and generous response. ‘These 
ladies wish to have their appeal circulated 
as widely as possible in the Eastern pa- 
pers. Exchanges please copy. 

TO THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Dear Sisters :—For three years past, we 
have been publishing the Anti-Polygamy 
Standard, a monthly journal devoted to the 
object of suppressing polygamy in Utah 
and other Territories of the United States. 
During this period we have labored under 
many disadvantages in not having printing 
material and presses of our own, yet in 
spite of many discouragements and obsta- 
cles, working right in the heart of the 
enemy’s camp, we believe we hfive suc- 
ceeded in arousing public opinion through- 
out the country, against the monster in- 
iquity of the Mormon Church, and the dan- 
gers which menace the Republic in the 
constant spread of this dire enemy to the 
unity and purity of home. This labor we 
desire to continue until that vicious doc- 
trine is completely exterminated, and the 
women now held in such revolting chains 
be loosed from their shackles. 

To enable us to accomplish this end, we 
desire to place the Standard upon a more 
permanent footing, by purchasing such 
material as is necessary to conduct the 
business of the paper, and without which 
it cannot be carried on successfully. 

You will understand the urgent neces- 
sity of maintaining the paper, when we tell 
you it is the only medium by which we can 
make our influence felt with the people of 
the United States, from whom the remedy 
for the evil is to be obtained. Until the 
people are fully educated to the importance 
of dealing with polygamy, Congress will 
never enact any adequate laws for its sup- 
pression. 

In addition to its main object, the Stan- 
dard will be an organ for the local temper- 
ance and benevolent organizations, will 
also devote considerable attention to the 
educational inte:ests of the Territory, and 
will aim in every number to furnish some- 
thing that will tend to elevate and Chris- 


_tianize the homes of Utah. 


We now appeal to all friends of morality 
and progress, and to lovers of American 
institutions, to aid us as liberally as they 
can, both by making donations to the print- 
ing fund and sending subscriptions for the 
paper, which is only one dollar a year. We 
want toraise outside of Utah about $1,500; 





the balance needed will be furnished by 
the Gentiles here, who have already been 
taxed far beyond their means, in mulstele- 
ing this unequal conflict for so many years. 

We trust, dear sisters, you will respond 
to our appeal at once, and let your individ- 
ual amounts be ever so small, remember 
our object is, that the breaking of women’s 
hearts, and the destruction of the purity of 
homes, might be made to cease. All com- 
munications to be addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Standard Publishing Company, 
Box 453, Salt Lake City, Utah, who will 
send receipts for all amounts received. 
We remain, cordially yours, 

Mrs. SARAH A. COOKE, President. 
Mrs. JENNIE A. FROISETH, Sect’y. 

I commend this good work to all those 
to whom this appeal may come. A work 
greater than any elsewhere is to be done 
ere. Help to do it. 

Ext H. Murray, Governor of Utah. 

We heartily join Goy. Murray in indors- 
ing this appeal; the object is one which all 
Christian people should aid. 

ArtuuR L, Tuomas, Secretary Utah Territory. 

Tuos. W. Linco.n, Prin. Salt Lake Seminary, 
M. E. Church. 

D. J. McMILLAN, Supt. Presbyterian Schools 
and Missions. 

G. D. B. Mit.Ler, Head Master, St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal School. 

D. L. Leonarp, Supt. Congreg’! Home Missions. 

L. SCANLAN, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Salt 
Lake City. 

Tuomas C. Ivirr, Supt. Missions, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Utah. 

June, 1883. 
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DECEASED WIVES’ SISTERS. 





The Englishwoman’s Review says: 

We regret very deeply to be obliged to 
record the second reading of the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill in the House of Lords. 
There are, we believe, many grave objec- 
tions against the Bill. In the first place, 
it is one which must affect the domestic 
happiness of women to a much greater de- 
gree than the domestic happiness of men, 
and yet sufficient pains has not been taken 
by Parliament to ascertain the feelings of 
women upon this question. On a weighty 
question like this, some direct method 
should have been devised to ascertain what 
the majority of women wished.” 

Meanwhile, 37,000 Englishwomen have 
petitioned against the Bill. Now let our 
Boston remonstrants apply their own logic 
and say that if the majority of women do 
not want the right tomarry a deceased sis- 
ter’s husband, the minority who do want 
the right ought not to have it. 

The Leview goes on to ask, reasonably 
enough, why it is not as bad for a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister as it would 
be for a woman to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s brother. ‘The advocates for the 
one change tell us that the other would be 
disgusting,” says the Review, yet the argu- 
ments for both are the same. ‘The opinion 
was even expressed at a public meeting 
that if the right to marry a deceased hus- 
band’s brother had been included in the 
Bill, the whole battle would have to be 
fought over again. 

Lord Cairns in the debate said he beliey- 
ed “the passing of this Bill would break 
up our social and domestic habits,” and 
the alarm for the foundations of society is 
not less than is felt here when we ask for 
woman suffrage. 

All this seems very odd to Americans. 
Not the least queer thing about it is that 
publie opinion should be so much further 
advanced in regard to a deceased wife's sis- 
ter than in regard to a deceased husband's 
brother. A & & 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ADMINISTRATION. By Mrs. 
Osgood & Co., 





THROUGH ONE 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Boston. 

Mrs. Burnett's last novel is written with 
all her grace and charm of style, and has 
even more of passion and pathos than 
some of her former stories. But it will 
never be a popular or a satisfactory book. 
It is essentially a pathological study, from 
which healthy minds instinctively recoil. 
The heroine says, talking to her confiden- 
tial friend : “It is the old, miserable, undig- 
nified story of a woman who is married, 
and who cares for a man who is not her 
husband. It is a curious thing, isn’t it, 
that somehow one always feels as if the 
woman must be bad?” Such a story is al- 
ways miserable, and almost always undig- 
nified; and the feeling that there must be 
a large element of sin in the case is justi- 
fied. As a rule, there is more than one 
person to blame. Charles Kingsley says 
that when a man lets anybody else cut him 
out in his wife’s affections, it is generally 
his own fault, since he has her favor at 
the start. and has a thousand opportunities 
to pay her small attentions and make him- 
self agreeable where anybody else has one. 
Full justice is done to the odiousness of 
Richard Amory’s conduct toward his wife, 
his selfishness, shallowness, lack of con- 
sideration and of principle. But full jus- 
tice is not done to the blameworthiness 
of Bertha in the beginning. A man she 
does not love lays enthusiastic siege to 
her; she thinks he will break his heart and 
perhaps die if she rejects him; and so she 
marries him. There was the original 
wrong. Not loving him, sbe would have 
had no right to marry him if she had 
kniown with certainty that her refusal 
would kill him. Nine times out of ten, 
perhaps it would be safe to say nineteen 
times out of twenty, these unhappy mar- 
riages are due to a girl’s marrying either a 
man she does not really love, or one of 
whose character she is not sufficiently as- 
sured. In Bertha’s case it is both. Care- 
lessness in a matter of such importance as 
marrying, where the interests of future 
generations are involved as well as those 
of the parties immediately concerned, is a 


| the Doctor's utterances aroused. 





grave moral offence. Grant that Bertha 
was young 5 grant that she acted under a 
generous impulse. Generosity sometimes 
leads us to do wrong as well as selfishness. 
Yet throughout the story Bertha is repre- 
sented almost exclusively in the light of 
an interesting little martyr. She is made 
very pathetic. Part of our vexation with 
the book is the result of our feelings having 
been harrowed up so uncomfortably by its 
long-drawn-out agony. We are very sorry 
for Bertha. We feel, with Senator Blun- 
del, that we should like to thrash Richard 
Amory within an inch of his life. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that Ber- 
tha was suffering for her sin, and that 
Tredennis, if he had been really the cheva- 
lier sans peur et sans reproche that he is rep- 
resented, would have gone away at once 
when he found himself in love with his 
neighbor’s wife. There is little profit in 
such stories, unless they may be regarded 
as an awful warning against marrying the 
wrong man. Let us hope that next time 
Mrs. Burnett will exercise her rare powers 
upon some pleasanter and more whole- 
some theme. 


Woman's Priace To-pay. By Lillie Devereux 
Blake. J. W. Lovell & Co., N.Y. Price 20 cts. 


The lectures delivered by Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake in answer to Dr. Morgan 
Dix’s notorious Lenten discourses on **Wo- 
man,” are here presented in neat pamphlet 
form. Rey. Dr. William G. Eliot, Chan- 
cellor of Washington University. advised 
that no reply be made to Dr. Dix, since 
his own utterances hurt his cause and 
helped the cause of women more than the 
most elaborate reply could do. In fact, 
Dr. Dix has been the most effective wo- 
man’s rights lecturer of recent years. Fif- 
ty years ago, his lectures would simply 
have expressed the almost universal opin- 
ion. ‘The derisive laughter with which 
they are greeted on all hands to-day, even 
by people who consider themselves quite 
untainted with **woman’s rights,’ shows 


what progress has been made. Woman's 
rights doctrine is in the air. Even the 


conservatives have unconsciously breathed 
it in, and have advanced miles ahead of 
the position occupied by their grandfath- 
ers. ‘To-day many of them, like Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s *“*Uncle Jacob,” are Re- 
publicans without knowing it. Undoubt- 
edly Dr. Dix’s lectures did good. but this 
reply will do good also. Mrs. Blake says 
in her preface, ‘The lectures have been 
arranged from the printed reports and oth- 
er memoranda in my possession. But I 
beg my readers to bear in mind that the 
mode of presenting the argunent differs 
wholly from what it would have been had 
I seated myself at my desk with the sole 
purpose of writing a book in reply to Dr. 
Dix’s lectures as they appear in print. I 
heard each of the last four discourses, and 
my answers were delivered after brief 
preparation and with some heat, while yet 
filled with the indignation which some of 
Argu- 
ment and appeal, rather than concise and 
logical reasoning, therefore characterize 
the replies.” In the heat of her righteous 
indignation against Dr. Dix’s views, Mrs. 
Blake occasionally goes to the other ex- 
treme, and makes statements which are 
not fully tenable, and which might give 
the opposition a handle. But her reason- 
ing in the main is thoroughly sound and 
just, and the lectures are enlivened and 
made telling by a wealth of anecdote and 
illustration. IHlere is a bit from the lecture 
on “Home,” which we commend to those 
who think that women have all the rights 
they want: 

**Much is said by all the erities of wo- 
men’s position to-day with regard to their 
duty to their children. ‘These duties can- 
not be too highly estimated, but women 
do not need to be preached to on the sub- 
ject. The divinest instinct of the heart is 
the mother’s love for her child, and Dr. 
Dix would do well to spend some time in 
discoursing to men on their duties as fath- 
ers—duties only second in importance to 
the mother’s. and far more likely to be neg- 
lected. It is a curious and cruel feature 
of the present social condition that while 
women are so loudly talked to of these 
duties, they legally have no rights whatso- 
ever to their children in a large number of 
the States of this Union. 

“In New York, as in many other States, 
the law declares the father to be ‘the natur- 
al guardian of the child.” One would be 
sure that no woman had any voice in fram- 
ing that statute, when Nature herself points 
beyond question to the mother as the ‘nat- 
ural guardian’ of her offspring. 

‘*New York law goes farther than this, 
and gives to the father the absolute right 
to dispose of the child. It does not legal- 
ly belong to the mother for a single mo- 
ment of its existence. By an infamous 
law, passed in 1871, the father of a child, 
though he be a minor, may dispose of the 
custody and tuition of his child—by deed, 
if he be living, and by will, evenif he die be- 
fore he ever sees its face. . . On this point, 
as on that of wife-beating, there is a long 
and terrible record drawn from our pro- 
bate and police courts—stories of women 
made wretched by being robbed of their 
children. Let me tell you only one of 
these: Within two months, here in this 
city, a Chinaman, who had married a de- 
cent Irish wife, took her baby from her 
when it was only three days old. ‘The 
poor mother appealed to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
the man was brought into court. When 
asked what he had done with the baby, he 
replied that he had given it to his brother 
to be taken away to China. Had the judge 
one word of censure for this? Not a syl- 
lable. His comment was, ‘*You did per- 
fectly right; you are the natural guardian 
of the child; you had a right to dispose of 
it as you thought best.’ And yet good 
Dr. Dix cannot see that women have any- 
thing to complain of!” 

With incidents drawn from the daily 
papers, with argument, with pathos, and 
with sarcasm, Mrs. Blake pours hot shot 
into the antiquated entrenchments of the 
Rev. Dr. Dix, which have about as much 
chance of successful defence as a medieval 
castle would have against modern artillery. 

A. S. B. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 25, the address of Dr. E. J. French will 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H 8. Greenleaf. , 
that time the Dr’s address will be Winter Harb, 
Maine. 
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At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mij’ 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, 8MO0th 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin 
ing the residence of Hon. Charics Robinson, 95 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and hag 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ey 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climats 
healthy ; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN'S JouRNay, 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name ang 
address. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 


Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

5S PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 








WE AND THEY! 
To whom we refer in regard to the merits of Cactug 
Balm as a remedial agent in diseases of the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin are approachable people and are right 


here in Boston and vicinity. Investigation solicited by 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Washington Street, 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers, 


—ALSO— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


LADIES! 


Will find a neat and elegant line of 


BOYS CLOTHING 


In Large Variety of Patterns, Cut 
and Made in the Neatest, Most 
Stylish and Substantial Manner, 
and at Prices that will be Popular 
with all at the 


COMMONWEALTH 
Clothing House, 


680 Washington Street, 


cor. Beach. 


GEO. W. WARREN, 
Manager. 
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FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
y y INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
#1a Bottle, 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
PocKET KNIVES, 


SCISSORS, insane; 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Strect. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
1 MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET. 


A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at a 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CGIVEN. 


G. HE. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices, Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Prepared only by 














C. H, SIMONDS © CC, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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